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Editorial, 


HE practice of religion through exercises and med- 
itations and prayers, bringing the nature into 
direct relation with the living God, has to be re- 
learned from age to age. [he ways of former 
times will not suit the ways of our time, al- 

though the same single fact is just as true and service- 
able now as ever and in some ways more needed than 
ever. There is no real incompatibility between re- 
ligion in this sense and religion which is too busy doing 
the will of God to think much about him. Galsworthy 
says: “‘Whatever else be the outcome of this business 
[the war], let us at least realize the truth: It is the death 
of mystic Christianity. Let us will that it be the birth 
of an ethic Christianity that men really practise.” The 
men who succeed best in practising an ethic Christianity 
will be the men who put underneath it the currents of a 
mystic Christianity. The trouble has been not that 
Christianity has been mystic, but that it has been im- 
perfectly mystic. The new need will be more Brethren 
of the Free Spirit, who will show that kind of ecstasy in 
the feeling of God which sends them with clearer mind and 
firmer will to the work set before them. We do not say 
of the war that it shows the death of love, and hope for 
the coming of good will in its place. We say that it 
shows the lack of love and the need of enough of it to 
make good will triumphant. Love is a mystic fact out of 
which is born the loving fact. So out of the best praying 
will be born the best doing. 
st 


THE advice Lord Roberts gave to the Eton boys had 
two sentences that deserve wider hearing. After having 
said that now was the time to show what they were made 
of, that there were bound to be many dark hours, and 
that great calls would be made on courage and patience, 
he said: ‘‘Be careful to spread no rumors or gossip, and 
be kind, gentle, and unselfish to all. Cheer others on, and 
help them to bear hardships, privations, and sorrow in 
the spirit of true patriotism.’ In all our struggles we 
owe much to those who, though having no part in them, 
sustain us by their cheerfulness and their good nature, 
more, eves, sometimes, than to those who actively rein- 
force us. The background of light puts the darkest situa- 
tion in the realm of hope. A very serious mistake, and 
keen injustice, is sometimes caused by supposing that 
persons who are cheerful in times of grief thereby indi- 
cate indifference or lack of affection. They are, on the 
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contrary, the persons who feel most deeply the nature 
and depth of grief, and their mode of meeting it goes 
further in comfort than the conventional consolations of 
gloom. To be taken out of our troubles now and then 
- gives us the more strength to bear them when we cannot 
get out of them. 

al 


THE annual address of the president of the British 
Association, alluding to the belief that men were born 
equal, declared that, so far from being born equal, they 
stood to the naturalist as the very type of a polymorphic 
species. ‘“‘From the population of any ordinary English 
town as many human breeds could be isolated as there 
were now breeds of dogs.’’ While he asserted that ge- 
netic research would make it possible for a nation to elect 
by what sort of beings it would be represented not very 
many generations hence, he declined to consider prac- 
tical measures, saying that the remedies proposed in 
America which aimed at eugenic marriage seemed to him 
devised without regard to the needs either of individuals 
ot of a modern state. Possibly they could breed a popu- 
lation to a uniform Puritan gray, but he doubted if timid 
respectability would make a nation happy or strong. If 
some fancier with the catholicity of Shakespeare would 
take us in hand, well and good; but he would not trust 
even a body of Shakespeares meeting as a committee. 
Let them remember that Beethoven’s father was a 
drunkard, and that his mother died of consumption. 


ad 


THE sense of injustice is the element in injury which 
outlasts resentment. One may forget a wrong that is 
ended, but one cannot make believe that an unending 
wrong is done with by merely being forgotten. What- 
ever forgetting and forgiving can do, they cannot make 
unrepentance of the same effect as repentance, nor a con- 
tinuing untruth as one that has been stopped. ‘There is 
this reality in everlasting punishment: that we can see in 
this life whatever we believe about another life; doing 
a wrong thing cannot be otherwise named and judged, 
however indignation against the doer is softened; what 
once was wrong is always wrong, and to remain attached 
to it is to share that penalty. An ingenuous and good- 
natured and easy-going confidence that ignoring injustice 
will do away with it really makes reconciliation harder. 
What is needed is to do away with the injustice; all 
the rest will follow. But after time and spirit have purged 
life of its hates, its chagrins, its angers, and its revenging, 
and there remains the sad grief of a trust broken, a sorrow- 
ful sinning against the light, some further penance must 
be done. ‘There is such a sin as a sin against the holy 
spirit, and, whatever other form of it there may be, this is 
certainly one such sin: maintaining a wrong and stand- 
ing on it, knowing all the while that it is wrong. No 
victory of arms or a man can vanquish that enmity, for 
it is the enmity of the God of things as they are against 
the gods of things as they seem. 


wt 


For one mighty collapse of the time we should take 
intense satisfaction,—the collapse of the idea that God 
brings about great evils, and that, however wicked and 
cruel and needless they are, we must accept them as 
his way of bringing about good. ‘This idea, it is true, 
is still entertained. There are men whose throats will 
not choke, whose intellects will not falter, whose sense 
of humor will not rise, as they mouth the wretched 
commonplaces of this disgraceful and absurd theory of 
Providence, but such men are few, and their hearers in 
overwhelming numbers will do some keen and uncompli- 
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mentary thinking of their own. They will marvel at 
the comatose state of mind of men who can show such 
helplessness, and they will call on their common sense 


and their reverences to demolish such folly and blas- 


phemy. What is against God’s will surely cannot 
have been ordered by it; what is disobedience certainly 
cannot be rechristened and given divine title; what is 
so plainly and flagrantly against.all his orders cannot 
be furbished forth as wearing the uniform of God’s 
commands. ‘The facts are too monstrous to be held up 
longer by a silly, inane notion of. God’s will as anything 
that may happen by the chance and device of wickedness. 
The mechanical and arbitrary theories of Providence 
and God’s will have collapsed. All men can see their 
ruins. No argument i$ needed. ‘There are the pieces, 
the fragments, never to be reconstructed. Now more 
people than ever will go to work helping God’s will to be 
done, turning man’s will away from what it has done 
to what it ought to do; for the will of God is not what 
is, but what is as it ought to be. ~ 


Making a Conscience of Economy. 


Thrift is not a popular virtue. Economy comes too 
close to parsimony to be prized. The generous instincts 
are repelled by retrenchment. There is an incompati- 
bility between unselfishness and saving which puts any 
one who practises saving in a relation likely to be un- 
comfortable. A nature naturally helpful to others can 
easily bear a reputation for stinginess by the very effort 
to gain means to help others. The persons who watch 
each outgo, to guard against waste and to scrutinize 
value, are the most valuable persons to a community, 
because they increase the ability of the community to 
expend for the common good. In the same way the open- 
handed man may be the least helpful man to others: 
he has always given his last cent to the last applicant, 
and has no. fund for the next one; his likableness makes 
his habit of indiscriminate giving infectious, or at least 
admirable, so that the praise of his grade of generosity 
makes it seem desirable that every one should avoid 
any semblance of meanness by never giving much thought 
to money. In short, counting the cost is counted vulgar. 

But among the subjects the times compel us to give 
thought to, which never before were so deeply felt, is the 
subject of waste and thrift. The tragic wants of the world 
send us looking for means to meet them. If we find our- 
selves unable to do what our hearts move us to do, our 
regrets amount to distress.- Our generous impulses leave 
us feeling mean that we have so little to gratify them with. 
Then we have to ask, Why? Why is it that everybody 
is limited a little unnecessarily in his giving? Why is 
it that we all have not more to give? 

When we ask that question, we think of what we can 
get on without. Then we have to consider what we 
might well have got on without. Then we may reckon 
up what a fund we should have at our disposal if we had 
not wasted so much of our substance in what was un- 
necessary. We think what generosity a little more 
thrift would have enabled us now to indulge. ‘There faces 
us—how closely and pitifully there faces us!—appalling 
destitution. Starvation clutches thousands whose lot 
but yesterday was as fortunate as ours. The great 
monster War has clutched whole populations in his 
ruthless and relentless claws. All sorts and conditions 
of men have suddenly become one sort,—refugees. ‘Their 
daily bread has suddenly become precarious. But for 
us it will fail them. Then our careless ways come up 
before us for judgment, and this is the judgment that 
falls on them: while we allow them we are actually 
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doing this unthinkable thing,—we are looking at pinched 
faces of women and children, at men driven without re- 
sources from their homes, and while they hold their hands 
for food we are throwing the food we might give them 
away, we are turning from them and are spending what 
we might give them in useless luxuries and petty enjoy- 
ments. In the light of the present situation, waste, 
always a serious question to the economist, always the 
chief root of poverty, becomes a crime, a heartless cruelty; 
and in our wasting we are helping to starve those whose 
hunger we pity. 

Last spring there was published a book by an English 
economist of standing, a book entitled ‘“‘Poverty and 
Waste.” The book was a clear, interesting exposition 
of a doctrine which is one of the commonplaces of political 
economy, an indisputable doctrine, which, nevertheless, 
every one disregards and not a few in their ignorance 
deny. It is the doctrine that the reason of poverty 
lies chiefly in the waste, by everybody, of real values in 
extravagance, luxury, and all sorts of needless and un- 
profitable expenditure, and that the sufficient remedy of 
poverty would be the care by everybody to prevent 
destruction of wealth, and to increase its utilization. 
The book was more than an essay in political economy. 
There is not a dry line in it. It was not a passionate 
tirade of a reformer with nothing but his reform in his 
mind. It was, however, such a presentation of the facts 
as set its readers thinking, and thinking with a guilty 
sense that they must henceforth do something more than 
think. Now the book comes into the tragic problem 
of events like a prophecy, and, though without passion, 
one gains a passion from it. ‘The reviewer said a sober 
truth who said that in this book the author is saying to 
each reader what Nathan said to David, “Thou art the 
man.” 

The sad part of the matter is that he is, as to most of 
us, saying it in vain. Few truisms are so ignored, or so 
contentedly and conclusively denied, by those who do 
not know what they mean.. Most people are like the 
good-natured person mentioned by this author, who 
“imagines that he is doing something that is good for 
trade and helping to give employment by buying six 
motor-cars when one would be quite enough for him,” 
Most people would not see any reason for thinking that 
“this gray-whiskered fallacy, which is cherished by a 
majority of the people who have money to spend, is the 
cause of much of the tangle into which the business affairs 
of mankind have been twisted.” Because “the fallacy 
is all the more dangerous because it is only half a fallacy 
and contains just enough truth to be deceptive,’ most 
people think it sound common sense instead of being 
specious economical coin. For us it is beyond dispute 
that, ‘‘since the output of goods and services at any 
moment is limited by the amount of labor, capital, 
and raw material that is to be had, and since most 
goods and nearly all services are more or less quickly 
consumed, it follows that the divisible wealth of the world 
is like a great heap, the size of which cannot be enlarged 
at will, though the articles of which it is composed may 
vary.” But how many people who learned this, and 
believe it, think of it as a fact which places any obligation 
upon them? Suppose everybody realized that ‘when 
we encourage the organizers of production to turn out 
motor-cars, part of the wealth heap will consist of motor- 
cars, and that, if there had not been this demand for 
motor-cars or some other luxury, the heap would have 
consisted less of luxuries and more of necessities, which 
would therefore have been more plentiful and cheaper 
for those who need them.” Suppose every one assented 
to the conclusion of the whole matter, “Every purchase 
of an article of luxury stiffens the price of articles of 
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necessity, and makes the struggle of the poor still harder,”’ 
what would be the result? The result would be that 
these little excursions into theoretical economy would 


. be voted tiresome, and their discoveries most unwelcome. 


Most people therefore dismiss the subject and go their 
ways. 

What is needed is a conscience, as well as a mind, in 
thinking of this subject. What is needed is the reading 
of such a book as this at the moment when our pity is 
aroused, so that we may connect things so far apart 
as the starving Belgians and the dollars that by the 
gaiety of many Americans went into the sewer last night. 
What is needed is a sight of misery, the quick imagination 
of it, at the precise moment when we are told that ‘“‘ money 
spent on luxuries has gone into something that will not 
increase production,’ so that we may be convicted of 
the cruelty we inflicted on the people we pity, when, 
instead of sending them more money, we put it on our 
backs. Our duty is to put more political economy 
into our religion, and more religion into our political 
economy. We need to take to heart that part of the 
teaching of Jesus about the money spent for ointment, 
usually overlooked, and remeniber that the poor we have 
always with us and when we will we may do them good. 
For the lesson of the story is not that waste, even for 
precious things, is allowable. The lesson is that such 
use is permissible only as a rare, unprecedented excep- 
tion, and that the rule of duty is precisely what the 
disciples had in mind, to sell our luxuries and give their 
proceeds to the poor. 


Non-partisan. 


When people request their guests not to mention the 
war in a mixed company, and when shopkeepers do the 
same thing by posting up notices, the tension is certainly 
intense though it is felt mainly in silence; but absolute 
neutrality is impossible, otherwise the public would be 
réduced to stultification and would abrogate the power 
of judging the just and the unjust cause. To be strictly 
non-partisan is therefore to be stupid and ignorant, or 
selfishly indifferent to the great concerns of the world. 
But all the rules of a strict neutrality can be observed 
with a sacred respect for the opinions of others who differ 
from us. 

The thought comes that we cannot be strictly neutral, 
or non-partisan, about anything that excites our interest 
and sympathy or stirs the depths of feeling. We all 
believe ourselves tolerant in religion, but are we so in 
the depths of the heart? We often feel that we are judged 
unfairly if not ignorantly by our orthodox neighbors, but 
do we always take needful pains to learn their point 
of view and to find out exactly wherein they differ from 
us? Too often it seems that both sides live in intrenched 
camps and will not try to learn the point of view of the 
opponent. 

It is often the same in families, where one or two mem- 
bers have gone over to the liberal fold and are viewed 
with a kind of suspicion by their orthodox kinsfolk and 
friends. Admiration, friendship, good will, and love may 
survive and partly heal the breach, but still there is a little 
rift in the lute, which, if it has not entirely muted the 
music of confidence and affection, has still done something 
to mar the harmony of life. 

There are good orthodox families where it is consid- 
ered a kind of disgrace to have it known that one of its 
members has gone into the liberal ranks. The impulse 
which carried that member—whose father and grand- 
father and great-grandfather perhaps were of the strait- 
est sect—into the alien fold remains always a matter of 
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wonder. ‘There is more unhappiness resulting from this 
silent tolerance, which is real intolerance, than we often 
suspect. ‘The deepest and holiest convictions are neces- 
sarily locked within the breast. q 

Out of these circumstances, in the effort at readjust- 
ment, there is apt to come constraint and silence that bars 
discussion of the most vital and important subject. The 
heterodox member is subjected to loneliness and isola- 
tion in the spiritual realm. ‘There is no subject on which 
feeling is so quick and ardent as on the subject of religion. 
To shut our dearest convictions in an airless and unven- 
tilated chamber is a kind of martyrdom. Sympathy on 
vital subjects is the fresh air of the soul. 4 

Mr. Conway in his autobiography tells us that Francis 
Newman, the liberal, confessed to him his inability to hold 
any real converse with his brother the cardinal. “I have 
given up calling on him,” he said. “‘Whenever I went 
the conversation was limited to one or two words about 
this or that relative, and altogether so constrained it 
became painful.’’ A barrier was raised by difference of 
faith between these two remarkably gifted brothers that 
made them practically strangers. 

It is very sad when creedal differences, doctrinal 
puzzles, and the indefinable feeling of religious estrange- 
ment places a neutral zone of reserve and suspicion be- 
tween otherwise loving and harmonious natures. Liberal 
people who have come out of bondage through the eman- 
cipation of truth do not commonly talk of the suffer- 
ings they have endured owing to broken friendships and 
severed ties. It is a peculiarly painful experience, owing 
to your dearest convictions to find yourself outside the 
pale of warm and intimate relations—tolerated, perhaps, 
but never believed in and trusted in the old way. 

Those who have passed through it know how humiliat- 
ing it is to be accepted by our orthodox friends who love 
us to a limited extent in spite of our pernicious views. 
There is a secret belief that some direful influence must 
have been exerted upon us, some spell cast about us, for 
thus only can the change be accounted for. They cannot 
be convinced, good people that they are, that heterodoxy, 
so called, has not something about it that eliminates the 
spiritual element and means either cold intellectualism or 
radical indifference. 

On the other hand, we of the liberal faith may 
not always judge our friends of other connections with 
perfect, impartial fairness. Occasionally we may accuse 
them of believing in obsolete doctrines, like eternal damna- 
tion, predestination, total depravity, and other dogmas 
that have dropped out of the conscious religious life of 
most Christians of whatever name, or have been quietly 
ignored. Sometimes one may detect certain fast and 
hard prejudices in certain liberal minds that shut the 
door against better acquaintance with their orthodox 
friend’s and neighbor’s actual state of mind. ‘To one who 
sincerely seeks for religious sympathy, and desires ar- 
dently to extend the friendly hand, some delightful dis- 
coveries may be made in the orthodox camp. ‘There are 
people there who do not know they are liberals any more 
than M. Jourdain in Moliére’s play knew that he was 
speaking prose. The heart glows and warms to make 
such a discovery, and perhaps we might make such more 
frequently if we carried about with us always the open 
sense of the kinship of the spirit. 

That which stands between those of opposing sects 
is often a gossamer web that can be brushed aside by 
the full acknowledgment of our common humanity. An 
honest doubt, said Tennyson, is worth half the creeds. 
An honest unfeigned recognition of brotherhood is worth 
them all. 

We sometimes have a dream of a time coming, and not 
far off, when men and women of differing shades of belief 
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will be really tolerant of each other’s opinions, and the 
question will not be asked, What do you believe theoreti- 
cally, like a talent wrapped in a napkin, but, What do you 
practise actually? Do you live on the spiritual plane, 
and is the love of God now in you leading to the glowing 
impulses of peace, mercy, and charity? Our tolerance is 
yet far from such a point of glorious achievement. When 
that time comes, the barriers of \silence, constraint and 
cold indifference, and dislike of the neighbor’s religious 
life will be thrown down, and ‘there may be a real com- 
munion of saints, where those of differing shades of be- 
lief will be glad to give and receive help and inspiration 
from those who differ as well as from those who agree, 
but are all endowed with the open mind, the desire for 
light and leading, and the same spirit that lived in their 
Master Jesus Christ. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 
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There are few things so satisfactory to an ardent Uni- 
tarian as the sight of a thoroughly serviceable Unitarian 
church, competently led in its work and its worship, effi- 
ciently managed, and with streams of beneficent influence 
flowing from it for the enrichment of the community. 
Such a church is the one in Pittsburgh, Pa. Here is a 
devout and sagacious minister, a large and well-trained 
congregation, a beautiful church building with all the 
necessary appointments, including the New Hymn Book, 
—a church of standing and influence, abounding in good 
works. ‘The best of it is that one whose denominational 
memory is no longer than my own can remember when 
it was a struggling missionary outpost, supported by large 
appropriations from the Association and with a brave 
pioneer minister going from door to door trying to raise 
the money to build a modest chapel. It is a development 
which may encourage us to believe that similar trans- 
formations are possible in and for the little missionary 
churches in the neighboring States. There are good 
roots in the ground at Youngstown, Dayton, and Wheel- 
ing. All have admirable pulpit leadership and loyal 
groups of adherents. Youngstown has a fine lot and a 
pleasant if temporary church home. Dayton is about 
to dedicate an unusually attractive church, and at Wheel- 
ing the plucky little society has just dedicated a unique 
little building, the fruit of much careful planning and 
generous giving. 

After a happy Sunday morning preaching at Pitts- 
burgh I was able to reach Wheeling in the evening and 
join with Dr. Mason, Mr. Snyder, Mr. Bennett, and the 
local minister, Dr. Pease, in the dedication of this house. 
The society in its new home takes upon itself some pretty 
serious burdens, but it may now reasonably expect the 
increase in numbers and resources which it has been hard 
to. achieve while the society has been existing in rented 
halls. 

From Wheeling my westward way took me to Indian- 
apolis for the two days’ session of the ministers’ gather- 
ing, a meeting productive of much stimulating inter- 
course and one that promoted mutual confidence and 
good will. I hope the secretary, who arranged that 
meeting, has told about it in the Register, though doubt- 
less he has not mentioned how wise and animating was 
his own opening address. 

The history of the Indianapolis church repeats that of 
the church in Pittsburgh. I can remember the very first 
meetings, the disappointments of the earlier years, at one 
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time the apparent failure of our hopes. Then came the 
strong backing of a generous Boston Unitarian who 
accepted the challenge that with a gift of $5,000 the 
Association could and would guarantee to plant a live 
Unitarian church in any well-selected centre. That 
money was put into Indianapolis and gave the move- 
ment the start it needed. Mr. and Mrs. Wicks took 
hold, confidence and numbers grew, strong and able men 
and women gave their allegiance, and now what church 
stands higher as a power-house of public-spirited activ- 
ity and the inspirer of all good causes in the handsome 
and flourishing capital? The beautiful house of Mr. 
Landon, one of the directors of the Association, was my 
home during the stay in Indianapolis, and there was 
good talk among the ministers gathered round his hos- 
pitable board. 

A score of times I have crossed the great plains on the 
errands of our churches, sometimes with infinite delight 
in the wide horizons, the expanse of sky and prairie, and 
the changing colors of grass and cloud, sometimes with 
great weariness of spirit at the dull and dusty miles, the 
muddy streams, the monotony of both nature and human 
nature; but, whatever the mood, there is always a lift 
when the mountains at last spring out of the plain and 
the snow-peaks of the Rockies begin to shine against the 
western sky. On Saturday evening I was greeted at 
Great Falls, Mont., by Senator Gibson, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. Lilliefors, the minister, and 
by many other friends, old and new. The minister and 
trustees dined with me at the hotel, and later the ladies 
had a reception at the pleasant church home. ‘The next 
morning I preached to an attentive congregation that 
filled every available seat and then I hastened on up the 
winding valleys among the hills to Helena, where there 
was another cordial greeting and an evening meeting at 
the church. Mr. Brockway, the minister at Butte, added 
his word to the large and loyal congregation which is 
enjoying the second year of Mr. Schumacher’s ministry. 
Then on Monday on over the Great Divide to where the 
waters flow toward the western sea. 

Montana! How one longs to have a hand in shaping 
the ideals and building up the institutions of that inland 
empire! Shall not the foundations of the State be laid 
in righteousness and in real democracy? Shall not the 
principles of a pure and rational religion be built into the 
thought and life of the people? Shall not the men who 
believe in human brotherhood, in the moral law, and in 
the reign of righteousness have as much to say about the 
development of Montana as the religious bigots, the non- 
resident capitalists, and the reckless and riotous agitators? 
‘There are good people in Montana,—brave optimists like 
Paris Gibson, and valiant women like Maria Dean, both 
of them over eighty and still untiring in good works. 
Montana needs more people of that kind. In other words, 
it needs more people of the Unitarian type. There are 
groups of these Unitarian people in the three chief cities. 
Helena has a self-supporting church with an excellent 
building and an influential constituency. Butte has a 
good property, part church, part parish house, part min- 
ister’s dwelling. Great Falls has a splendidly located 
corner lot with an attractive building, which serves all 
the present purposes of the society, and which will ulti- 
mately be the parish house or parsonage. ‘The ministers 
are able and devoted, and undaunted by the conditions 
which have this year paralyzed the chief local industries. 
The war has closed the copper markets, and acute labor 
troubles have disturbed the peace of the industrial cen- 
tres. At Great Falls the smelters have shut down, throw- 
ing thousands of men out of employment. The labor 
riots at Butte have necessitated putting the city under 
martial law. Machine guns command the streets near 
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the Unitarian church. Public meetings, including relig- 
ious services, can be held only by permission of the mili- 
tary governor. The mines are working only half the 
time, and stockades, topped with barbed and electrified 
wires, are built about the properties of the mining cor- 
porations. Business is at a standstill. The bank where 
the minister and the Women’s Alliance kept their de- 
posits has closed its doors. It takes pluck and patience 
to be a Unitarian minister in Butte in the best of times, 
and downright heroism to be a minister’s wife there; but 
I have heard no word of complaint over the present hard- 
ships, only joy in the old battles of temperance and peace. 
Shall we not hold in remembrance the fortitude of these 
Unitarian pioneers and strive together to hold up their 
hands? SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics, 


Tue federal reserve banks in twelve of the great cities 
of the continent came into existence last Monday, when 
the new currency law passed by the present Congress 
after a notable legislative consideration went into effect. 
The success of the new system of credit and finance, with 
the resources and the authority of the government and 
the co-operation of the banks of the country at its back, 
is assured at the outset by the evident public confidence 
in its workings. Much is expected of the experiment now 
undertaken with the help of the best expert advice ob- 
tainable in America and Europe. One of the direct re- 
sults of the reserve bank, it is predicted, will be the es- 
tablishment of a financial equilibrium beyond the power 
of individuals or even of groups of individuals to up- 
set. ‘The prospect is that no such disturbance as that 
which characterized the crisis of 1907 will occur again 
under similar circumstances. Such cataclysms will be pre- 
vented, it is pointed out by the advocates of the new 
financial machinery, by the existence of a central control, 
which will sustain legitimate credit under stress and en- 
able the banking interests of the country to meet situations 
which under the old conditions have proved disastrous 
at several periods in American history. 


ed 


THE diplomatic resources of the United States are 
being exerted to the utmost in an endeavor to adjust the 
new crisis which has been developing in Mexico under the 
stress of apparently irreconcilable rivalries between Ve- 
nustiano Carranza, the former supreme chief of the Con- 
stitutionalist forces, and Francisco Villa, his principal 
lieutenant. One expedient which the Mexican factions 
have adopted, in the hope of preventing the continuance 
of a state of civil war, is the election of Ramon Guti- 
errez as provisional president for a limited short term by 
the convention at Aguas Calientes. Carranza, however, 
has shown a disposition not to comply with the decrees 
of the convention, on the ground that it was under the 
domination of Carranza when it elevated Gutierrez to the 
contested presidency. In the new disagreement, fully as 
serious as any that have preceded it, both sides are at- 
tempting to reach a compromise which shall eliminate the 
possibility of a general struggle. ‘These endeavors are 
meeting with the sympathetic interest of the State De- 
partment at Washington, which realizes, though no more 
keenly than the enlightened portion of the Mexican nation 
itself, that a renewal of the civil conflict on a general scale 
would be an evil of vast and sinister possibilities for the 
future. ‘ 


THE destruction of the British dreadnought Audacious 
off the north coast of Ireland, on October 27, will be re- 
corded as one of the mystifying events of the War of the 
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Nations. No news of the disaster which has been in- 
flicted upon the British naval establishment by either a 
German mine or a German submarine was permitted to 
go out of England through the customary channels. The 
censor, basing its precautions upon some consideration 
yet to be divulged, prevented any mention of the affair by 
cable, and it was not until the end of last week that in- 
formation about the loss of the Audacious began to trickle 
across the Atlantic by means of the mails, over which the 
censor is unable to exercise any sort of comprehensive con- 
trol. The destruction of the super-dreadnought, which 
was built less than two years ago and was therefore among 
the most efficient units in the British navy, was the most 
significant naval achievement of the war. ‘The Audacious 
is the second dreadnought to be sent to the bottom so far 
in the conflict. ‘The other was an Austro-Hungarian 
battleship of much earlier build and smaller capacity than 
the splendid British fighting-machine, whose end still re- 
mains enshrouded in some mystery, in the absence of any 
official explanation from the admiralty in London, which, 
as a rule, has made no effort to conceal reverses to Brit- 


ish arms. 
& 


Tue military operations in the new region of war created 
by Turkey’s intervention in the great struggle of the 
nations has extended with significant rapidity during the 
week. At the three points where Turkey is in contact 
with the forces of the Allies—the Caucasian frontier, the 
Sinai Peninsula, and the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb—the 
Ottoman power has apparently suffered reverses. At 
Bab-el-Mandeb a British naval detachment has bom- 
barded and destroyed the fort of Sheik-Said, an achieve- 
ment which practically deprives Turkey of control of the 
entrance to the Red Sea. In Trans-Caucasia the Rus- 
sians at the beginning of the week reported the pres- 
ence of a large Ottoman contingent, which, however, was 
facing a difficult military problem in the form of winter 
conditions combined with a complete preparedness on the 
part of the Russian defenders. In the region of the Sinai 
Peninsula alone was there any indication of a possible 
Turkish success, inasmuch as the Turkish army of in- 
vasion was progressing with some degree of rapidity 
toward the Suez Canal, the apparent Turkish objective 
at this point in the field of offensive activity. ‘The Brit- 
ish, on the other hand, were devoting a large part of the 
military resources of Egypt to strengthening the line of 


their road to India. 
J 


THE Scandinavian countries, whose access to the rest 
of the world by sea has been greatly imperilled by the wide 
distribution of mines by the belligerents, and especially 
by Great Britain and Germany, have been making dip- 
lomatic inquiries in the past week with a view to some col- 
lective action by the neutral powers to insure safety at sea. 
The question of mine-sowing is also arousing keen in- 
terest in Washington, where the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Scandinavian countries have made repre- 
sentations pointing out the disastrous effect of the offensive 
measures undertaken py Germany and Great Britain upon 
the commerce of all nations whose ships or cargoes trav- 
erse the North Sea. It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, possibly with 
the co-operation of the United States, will soon bring their 
grievance to concrete action by the presentation of some 
sort of memorandum to the warring powers, in an effort 
to achieve immunity of neutral shipping from the floating 
dangers of mine-strewn seas. 

wt 


ON the Eastern front of the operations on the European 
continent, Russia during the past week has been con- 
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ducting an aggressive campaign which offers the pros- 
pect of a grave problem for Germany and Austria~Hun- 
gary. The fate of Przemysl, now reinvested by the 
fourth Russian army under the Bulgarian general Radko 
Dimitrieff, is evidently determined already by the failure 
of the Austrian advance movement. ‘The fall of Przemysl, 
by releasing the fourth army, will make the defence of 
Cracow, the only other considerable Austrian strong- 
hold in the Eastern borderland of the dual monarchy, 
practically untenable; and it appears even that the war 
office at Vienna is considering the surrender of the an- 
cient Polish capital as a humane measure. In the North, 
Gen. Rennenkampf is pursuing the offensive operations 
with energy, and the German general staff is attempting 
to divert his forces by a fresh advance movement on the 
line of Plotsk and the Warta River. Along the Silesian 
border the Germans evidently are finding the pressure of 
the invaders too strong to be resisted. 


ad 


GREAT BRITAIN, by the action of the men who are gov- 
erning her, gave new indications last week of the pro- 
found conviction in the British mind that no sacrifice 
must be considered too great in the carrying out of the 
declared purpose of the government to bring the war to a 
final conclusion with sufficient guarantees for the peace 
of the future. The House of Commons last week received 
the government’s request for an appropriation of more 
than a billion dollars for a doubling of the military 
strength of the empire by the recruiting of a million men 
more than are provided for under the existing army plans. 
Such an augmentation of forces will bring the total up 
to two million men, a larger establishment than Eng- 
land has ever before attempted to place in the field. In 
view of the unparalleled international situation, the 
question of conscription—a method of recruiting an army 
which is peculiarly abhorrent to British instinets—is 
being raised again as the only logical solution of a pecu- 
liarly difficult problem. 


Brevities. 


Half a century ago a woman practising medicine was 
almost unheard of, and was considered unwomanly. 
To-day there are between six and seven thousand women 
practising medicine and surgery in America alone. 


Profit-sharing has recently been adopted by many 
manufacturing and business companies. It is the belief 
of competent judges that in this method lies the tie which 
will best bind employers and employees together. 


Dr. Bacon, in his “‘ History of American Christianity,” 
describes ‘“‘the low tide in religion” a hundred years 
ago. Yale College in 1795 was “in a most ungodly 
state. The college church was almost extinct. Most 
of the students were sceptical.” 


The New York Juvenile Asylum receives unruly boys 
from the streets of the city and, by means of manual 
training of various kinds and life in cottage family 
groups, makes of them self-respecting and self-support- 
ing citizens. More than 70 per cent. of the boys return to 
the city and make a fair success of life. 


Lord Kitchener has again called upon the recruits to 
keep themselves thoroughly fit by “hard work and 
strict sobriety,” and the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
come out with an open letter in which he asks every- 
body to join this “strict sobriety”’ rule while the war lasts. 
By doing so, he says, people would strengthen the hands 
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of those soldiers who are manfully resisting tempta- 
tion. He adds that of course it would be impertinent 
to censure those who prefer to stand outside such effort. 


The opportunity to advance in this country in any 
line of business and activity is a safeguard against dis- 
content. “‘When a man has a chance to reach the top 
he is less apt to attempt to pull the top down to his level.” 


A sudden and radical change seems to have come over 
the civilized world-mind concerning the sale and con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors. In face of a dead weight 
of tradition and prejudice, the abstention movement is 
spreading in England, France, and Germany. 


Tetters to the Editor. 
Robert Collyer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


At the request of the members of the Collyer family, 
I have undertaken to write the biography of Robert 
Collyer. ‘This biography, I am convinced, will have the 
interest and value which should attach to so rare a per- 
sonality and so great a teacher. just to the extent to 
which the doctor himself is permitted to tell his own story 
in his own inimitable words. The ‘‘Life and Letters”’ 
must be mainly “Letters,” or a ‘“‘Life in Letters,” and 
thus a kind of extended and glorified edition of the “Some 
Memories.” 

To this end may I herewith ask any of your readers 
who may have letters from Dr. Collyer in their possession, 
to send them to me at the address given below? I am 
particularly eager to have early letters from his pen, 
covering his life.in England and Pennsylvania. Such 
letters as are sent to me I shall have to retain for quite 
a period, as my time for this work is extremely limited; 
but I can promise that they will be carefully safeguarded 
and returned. 

Other material bearing upon Dr. Collyer’s life, such 
as pictures, newspaper clippings, circulars, church notices, 
rare copies of sermons and lectures, etc., will be welcomed. 
The more this biography can be made the work of those 
who loved Dr. Collyer in his lifetime and now revere 
his memory, the better. 

Joun Haynes HOLMEs. 

New York City. 


The Modernist Movement. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Your reviewer, in a recent issue, speaking of Dr. Inge’s 
Essex Hall lecture on ‘‘The Religious Philosophy of 
Plotinus,”’ credits the author with being on his own ground 
in dealing with the Modernist movement, and adds, “If, 
as he tells us, that movement was based on an attempt to 
unhinge Christianity from its historical foundation, 
perhaps the late Pope did no great harm in causing its 
suppression. It was on a blind trail anyhow.” 

his is a surprising attitude. Modernism, contrary 
to the misunderstanding of it by the late Pope and his 
Jesuit advisers, is no single co-ordinated system, such 
as the traditional Catholic theology professes to be. 
Modernism has many roots and springs up in every prov- 
ince of research. Modernist writers approach the problem 
of Church doctrine from every conceivable angle, especially 
from that of the philosophy of religion. 

Not all Modernists by any means are historians or 
historical critics, although a free examination of the 
alleged historical foundation of conventional Christianity 
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is a part of their general programme. ‘The most eminent 
representative of such historical criticism in the Modern- 
ist movement is Prof. Alfred Loisy, now of the Collége de 
France, where he occupies the chair made vacant by the 
death of the late Prof. Jean Réville. Any one who has 
looked through Loisy’s well-known book ‘‘The Gospel 
and the Church,” not to speak of his great commentary 
on the four Gospels still untranslated, must realize that 
his entire effort is to find a historical foundation for Chris- 
tianity while rejecting foundations that are merely mytho- 
logical. It was because the late Pope and his advisers 
were not willing to have the historical foundation of 
Christianity laid bare, but preferred to keep the faithful 
under the dominance of the prevailing dogmatic subver- 
sion of that foundation, that Loisy and others were ex- 
communicated, and all free criticism of the Bible and of 
the historical origins of Christianity absolutely forbidden 
within the Catholic fold. 

The Modernists were men of a tendency to unfettered 
historical investigation. If this was a “‘blind trail,” 
we might as well all of us go back under the protection of 
the Holy Father at Rome. 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 
Burrato, N.Y. 


Unitarian Local Missions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A familiar note was struck at the Unitarian Club in 
Boston recently; but, though familiar, one that has not 
been sounded with sufficient force among us of late years. 
It was a clear statement of our precious inheritance: 
“National prosperity and greatness follow not from mili- 
tary force, but from the prodigious efficiency of individual 
freedom and initiative.” 

To the Unitarian liberal that principle is basic. The 
Unitarian stands squarely for personal independence and 
voluntary co-operation. Hence his religious life with 
his fellow-beings is that of independency and congrega- 
tionalism. He recognizes that, while no individual can 
be independent of his environment, he must nevertheless 
be independent of all restraint upon his reaction from 
within to all stimulus from without,—in other words, 
the individual is, by the very constitution of his nature, 
a free and responsible moral agent. He insists also 
upon congregational organization of his church associa- 
tions; since he is responsible himself for his moral 
judgments (a responsibility that he cannot, in the nature 
of the case, delegate to any group, however large or impos- 
ing), he must stand upon full moral equality with his as- 
sociates. Futhermore, as a man’s religious principles, 
so will his political and economic principles of action be 
determined; consequently, independency and democratic 
equality will be insisted upon in civic organization and 
industrial relationships. 

Against these principles of personal independence and 
collective equality tremendous opposition has been brought 
to bear, the world over, the last half-century. ‘“‘Organize, 
or die!’ has been the slogan of this opposition. ‘The 
genuine Unitarian revolts against this demand. ‘There- 
fore we have arrayed, on the one hand, liberty, inde- 
pendency, and voluntary co-operation; on the other hand, 
authority, submission, and compulsory co-operation. 
This is all the difference between natural organization 
and artificial organization. Over against the free man, 
the free state, and the free church stand the shackled 
man, the autocratic state, and the authoritative church. 
Our fathers, successful in the awful and weltering 
struggle for individual freedom and religious and civil 
liberty, “bent the knee to God, but not to man,” and 
proclaimed ‘“‘the church without a bishop and the state 
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without a king.” Surely, their children must insist upon 
the same eternal principles, if men and women are to 
grow up into the fulness of the stature of the sons and 
daughters of God. 

Since, from inheritance without and the moral impera- 
tive within, we have laid upon us the nurture, the defence, 
and the dissemination of the principles of personal, 
religious, and civil liberty, is it not the duty of Unitarians 
to be more active than ever in missionary endeavor? 
Some of us feel this profoundly, and the need is impera- 
tive in our own localities. The American Unitarian 
Association looks after the larger national and inter- 
national seed-sowing, but our individual churches should 
look to the local work. To this end, in one of our 
churches, a course of monthly, Sunday evening, illus- 
trated talks is being given this season; also a movement 
is on foot to gather neighboring churches into groups of, 
say, half a dozen churches, that union services, con- 
ducted by all the ministers of the group, may be held in 
rotation in the churches thus associated. Such services 
should be a great stimulus to the churches in which they 
are held; and should operate as effective missionary 
endeavor in the several communities. The expense 
would be slight, and each minister together with his 
people would constitute a natural committee of ar- 
rangements for the service in their particular community. 
Such local missionary labors could not possibly con- 
flict with the more extensive work of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Why not, fellow-Unitarians, such local missions for 
the dissemination of the liberal faith? Is anything 
more fundamental to American liberty and Christ’s 
idealism than personal independency and voluntary 
congregational co-operation? If the New World fails, 
the Old World conquers. Authority, and the rule of 
the few; liberty, and the self-government of and by and 
for the many,—that is the great world-issue. Unitarian 
liberals cannot possibly hesitate. ‘““Seedtime and harvest 
shall not fail”; if good wheat, however, be not sown, 
tares will be the only harvest. Surely, as never before, 
the Spirit calleth unto the churches, Go forth and 
preach, not only far away, but near at hand, the truths 
of love and liberty and righteousness! 

A. W. LATTLEFIELD. 

NEEDHAM, Mass. 


The Afterglow. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


In the windless weather of the season’s afterglow, 
my little furry friend has come back to stay with me— 
perhaps all winter. He is dressed in a fashionable suit 
of gray, and his eyes are bright and twinkle like stars. 
I am grateful to him for his friendly ways, his cheeriness 
and good nature, although he has stripped my hickory- 
tree of every nut upon it from the topmost bough to 
the lowest branch. 

When he finds a nut on the tree, he plucks it, comes 
down to the ground, and, holding it between his paws as he 
sits up on his haunches, deftly strips it of its shell. Then 
he proceeds to bury it in a place he thinks very safe and 
secure from marauders. Having cached his find like a 
prudent arctic explorer, he returns to the tree to find more 
booty to add to his winter store of provisions. Where 
did the little frisky, frolicsome creature come by his fore- 
sight and learn to make provision for the winter that 
in these golden days still looks to be far off in the dim 
and dreamy future? 

Surely he could teach us something worth knowing 
could he reveal to us the working of his little mind, or 
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what in the squirrel universe stands for mind. Whether 
the afterglow of summer is not more beautiful than 
summer itself is an open question. The passionate, 
hot, intense summer is not dead, but softly, gently passing 
to its immortality, where the ghosts of dead summers 
live in celestial radiance. 

The sky has a spiritualized glow that speaks of depth 
on depth of harmonized tints—gray and rose, red shad- 
ing to orange flushing to. gold, with calm crystalline 
interludes where you look through and catch glimpses 
of new firmaments where the youngest stars are born into 
stellar space. The color of the afterglow is not so brill- 
iant this season as in some past years. The long drouth 
shrivelled the leaves upon the trees before they had 
time to ripen, to use Thoreau’s apt expression. But the 
radiance though low toned is more diffused, so that on 
fair, still afternoons the air seems palpitating with pris- 
matic rays that stream athwart the opening in the forest 
trees and sprinkle a mysterious and indefinable beauty 
over the dim recesses where suddenly a bright sumach 
or maple bush starts out in a red or yellow flare. 

When the first frost fell, early in September, the chorus 
of insects stopped without warning. The conductor’s 
baton fell on a moonless night, and.all the little cheepings 
and dronings and scrannel pipings ceased at once, and 
a great night-silence fell like something ominous. We 
know not how much we miss the little soothing murmurs 
of earth and air until they are no more. They form a 
kind of sing-song accompaniment to our thoughts, like a 
lullaby to a baby’s ear. 

Flights of blackbirds and sparrows still settle upon the 
earth at times, and make a sudden whir as they rise in 
unison that reminds you of the waving wings of an angel 
or a Zeppelin destroyer. When the afterglow came and 
made tife nights and days of one soft mellowness that 
touched the heart with peace, neither the birds nor insects 
would come back. They had found other skies, fresh 
woods and fields. The music-halls of Birdtown were 
deserted, and no concerts are advertised for this season. 
But yesterday I heard a song-sparrow send a silvery, 
rippling strain of delicious notes from the top of a maple- 
tree. It was just an interrupted warble, like the voice 
of a street-singer or wandering troubadour; to hear the 
end of the strain we must go to the Carolinas or to 
Florida. 

We, the unscientific, know really less of the life and 
habits of familiar insects than of other creatures who 
are less persistent in their appeals. We have been hear- 
ing lately of a wonderful old man in France who, by 
simply watching the small inhabitants of his garden 
for forty or fifty years, has produced books containing 
his observations more fascinating than any fairy-tale. 
The world neglected or forgot him for a long time, and 
it is said he was on the point of starvation when at last 
discovered, and now the work of this marvellous genius 
is to be given to the world. 

The different varieties of wasps are such curious builders 
that they awaken a kind of interest that counterbalances 
a little the suspicion and hatred we naturally feel for 
them. One could never love a hornet or a yellow-jacket. 
It is beyond the scope of fancy to think of making a 
pet of one of these vicious creatures, and yet we cherish 
honey-bees, who differ so little from our garden enemies. 
If a bee does happen to sting us, we forgive it because 
probably it thought it might find us sweet and was dis- 
appointed. 

The evolution of the house-fly from a harmless, neces- 
sary nuisance to a monster of iniquity is a very curious 
fact in natural history. Many years ago a well-known 
poet wrote some pretty stanzas on inviting the friendly, 
sociable little creature to sip a breakfast out of his cup. 
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Such a piece of sentimentality would now excite a kind 
of horror. The house-fly has become a deadly enemy, 
a disease carrier. Children, while encouraged to do away 
with them, are told that the act must not be performed 
as a favorite juvenile amusement, but as a solemn sacrifice 
for the health of society. 

The bee is the insect we know the best, and yet he 
remains the most wonderful and inexplicable. He has 
advanced so far the wonder is he cannot go on and arrive 
at reasoning powers, cannot advance from a monarchy 
to a republic, and, adopting civilized habits, put the 
drones into prisons and almshouses, fattening them with 
good living instead of killing them off. They already 
have flying machines, and a kind of wireless which tells 
them where the best honey-producing flowers are to be 
found, developed long ages before slowly advancing man 
had invented them. 

The afterglow of rich autumn when the fall work 
is nearly finished is the pleasantest time for real country 
people. The crops are nearly all gathered and housed, 
and in the long, soft, genial, dreamy hours it is cheerful 
work to clean up the debris of summer and rake it into 
the purifying fire. It is that preparation for the new 
and the expected that is eternally going on. The good 
farmer makes his land neat for the coming winter as 
a fine lady dresses herself for a ball. The face of the 
plainest land is beautiful when it shows the loving care 
of the master. 

The time is coming when he may rest. What the earth 
has yielded is hidden away in barn and cellar, garret and 
store-room. He has doubtless his telephone by which 
he can speak sociably or on business to a neighbor. 

He can. thus communicate with the whole circle of 
the country-side and come in touch with every interest. 
He is no longer isolated as of old, but is the centre of 
a little world of his own. His rural delivery brings him 
his daily or semi-weekly newspaper, his favorite magazine, 
all the news of the world. His automobile will carry 
him in a few hours to the nearest large town or city, 
where he can learn how much better it is to abide in the 
wide open country and breathe the pure untainted air 
than to dwell in the midst of crowds. 

How different from the old times, when a letter from 
any distance was a fortnight in delivery, and cost from 
twenty-five cents upward in postage! ‘Then the old 
shay and the farm horse were the only means of getting 
to distant places. ‘Then the little hair trunk from which 
the Saratoga and the wardrobe trunk have been evolved 
was brought down from the garret and strapped on 
behind, and a box of luncheon was tucked under the seat 
along with a bag of oats to comfort the old nag, until 
some cousin’s house should be reached,—distant, perhaps, 
both materially and in the degree of kinship. “Cousin- 
ing” was an institution in those remote days, and was 
always gladly repaid in kind. A little seat was pulled 
out between father and mother, for the youngest child. 
Madame’s cap-box was held securely in her lap, and 
away at a jog-trot went the old nag, who had acquired 
a gait that might easily slacken, but could not be ac- 
celerated. Time was of no value in the slow, sweet 
progress of the hours, when the swamp-bushes were on 
fire, and the air was flushed. with the rich wine of the 
afterglow of the year. Those tranquil journeyings have 
given place to the honk of horns, the whir and rush 
of wheels, great clouds of dust, and the acrid smell of 
petroleum. It is good to look back to those days when 
as a little tot—the smaller, the better—you sat on a little 
sliding seat between the knees of the elders, and, as the 
old horse jogged his slow pace along, wondered at the 
bigness of the world and why it never came to an end. 


Summit, N.J. 
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The Harvest: 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 


“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 


Oh, blessed promise unto all who mourn, 
And few are they who do not sow in tears, 
But every burden that has e’er been borne 
Hath in it blessings for the passing years; 
The heart with sympathy divine is filled, 
And daily visions of a shining goal 
Where life’s great purposes are all fulfilled 
Through consciousness of God within the soul. 
And when that Presence hallows every hour, 
Faith, hope, and love bloom into perfect flower. 


The Unitarians of Liverpool. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D, 


The Americans who go abroad in such large numbers 
every year would do well to spend more time in Liver-' 
pool. As it is, they usually hurry on to London by the 
boat train, or, at most, spend the night at the Midland 
Adelphi, and then make a tour down to London through’ 
Chester, on the one side, or, on the other, through Strat- 
ford. But they miss a good deal in this way, because 
Liverpool contains many things of great interest. 

Its parks are numerous, extensive, and beautiful, es- 
pecially Calderstone, with its druidical remains. Its 
great docks and the world’s shipping which clusters about 
them are worthy of attention. Its Cotton Exchange 
merits a visit. Its churches, schools (the university is 
gaining prominence), and philanthropic institutions are 
numerous; it will soon have a fine cathedral. Its public 
library is interesting, not so much for its size as for its 
early date. The birthplace of Gladstone, on Rodney 
Street, deserves to be seen. The pleasure-resorts near 
at hand are attractive. The country on both sides of 
the Mersey is interesting and contains many beautiful 
villages. 

But to American Unitarians, Liverpool is full of special 
interest and inspiration. ‘The history, spirit, and method 
of the Unitarian movement in general are admirably 
illustrated by the story of our churches in that city: 
their beginnings so characteristic; their constituencies so 
eminent; their contributions so large. Again, their life 
is, in many ways, closely linked with the religious life of 
Boston. 

To begin at the beginning, one must visit the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth. Any tram marked “The Dingle” 
will take the visitor from the business centre of Liverpool 
to the quaint old church in a quarter of an hour. ‘Three 
centuries ago that neighborhood lay quite outside the 
city, up the river; and it was known as Toxteth Park. 
It is now near the slum area, but, turning round the 
Chapel to the left, up Ullet (little owl) Road (on which 
the largest Unitarian church is located), one soon reaches 
fine large estates; only a short walk to ‘the Nook,” 
a spacious house in a sheltered spot, built by a wealthy 
parishioner for Dr. James Martineau. He needed pro- 
tection from the raw ocean winds, and here the great 
sermons and essays of his early life were written. 

The land in the vicinity of the Ancient Chapel had 
belonged to the Crown since the days of King John, but 
it was bought in 1604 by Richard Molyneux, made a 
baronet in 1611, his descendants now earls of Sefton. 
One of the city parks around which the mansions of the 
rich long clustered is known by this name. At that period 


‘the parish church in the city, St. Nicholas, leaned toward 


Puritanism, and evidently the settlers at the head of 
the Dingle (just a mere hamlet) were Puritan in spirit. 
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These farmers set up a school in 1611, and hired‘as'teacher, 
Richard Mather, then only fifteen years old, a bright lad, 
born not far off, in Warrington, a place closely associated 
with the life of Joseph Priestley, the great Unitarian 
preacher and scientist. 

After teaching a few years, Mather went to Oxford 
University to complete his education, and in 1618, at 
the age of twenty-two, he was called to preach to the 
people whose children he had previously taught. The 
Chapel dates from this period, though it has been several 
times rebuilt and slightly enlarged. It is a small brick 
building, almost a cube in form, largely covered with ivy. 
The inside is most quaint and interesting,—box pews; 
a high pulpit near the centre; galleries on all sides; the 
head of the preacher about on a level with those sitting 
in the gallery pews, while he looks down upon his hearers 
on the floor as into a pit. 

Richard Mather, very much of a Puritan, somewhat 
reluctantly accepted ordination at the hands of the 
bishop, but he seems never to have worn a surplice. He 
apparently preached for fifteen years (until 1633) with- 
out criticism. In that year, charges were made, and 
the bishop suspended him. After four months he was 
restored to his pulpit, to be suspended again the next 
year. These experiences led him, in 1635, to embark 
for New England, where he became the minister of the 
First Parish in Dorchester, continuing to preach there 
for thirty-four years. This fact closely links Toxteth 
Chapel to Boston. He became the founder of the 
“Mather Dynasty”: Increase, his son; Cotton, his 
grandson; Samuel, his great-grandson,—all mighty men 
in those days. 

The ecclesiastical fortunes of Toxteth Chapel greatly 
varied from time to time. It was nominally Episcopal 
at first, then later alternately Independent and Presby- 
terian, and for many years with both elements in its 
congregation. About 1688, certain families (others in 
the city joining them) with leanings to Independency 
formed a church in the city, long known as Renshaw 
Street Chapel, now Ullet Road. In 1692, others, with 
Presbyterian sympathies, likewise went into the city and 
established another church, long known as Paradise 
Street Chapel, now Hope Street Church. But these 
three chapels have always been in close fellowship, and 
their progress to Unitarianism was practically simulta- 
neous. In this connection it may be noted that the 
English Presbyterian chapels of that period were quite 
unlike the Scotch Presbyterians,—they were not sub- 
scribers to the Westminster Confession, and they were 
not bound together in a rigid ecclesiastical organization. 

In 1777, Hugh Anderson, a broad and progressive young 
man, was ordained as minister of the Ancient Chapel. 
He remained in full charge until 1827, while he partici- 
pated in its services until his death in 1832. It was 
under his ministry that the congregation became Unita- 
rian in belief,—a slow broadening of religious life as in 
certain New England Congregational churches over a 
hundred years ago. About the time of his ordination 
some of the more conservative members of the society 
withdrew and formed a church, which is now known as 
the Great George Street Chapel, Congregational. 

For over a hundred years Toxteth Chapel and its 
daughter churches have represented the Unitarian move- 
ment in Liverpool. In 1839, three ministers, Rev. Dr. 
James Martineau (Hope Street), Rev. Dr. John Hamilton 
Thom, a man of rare gifts of mind and heart (Renshaw 
Street, now Ullet Road Church), and Rev. Henry Giles 
(Toxteth Chapel), engaged in what is known as the Great 
Unitarian Controversy, answering in thirteen discourses 
the sermons against their faith preached by thirteen 
Episcopal clergymen. Their “ Defence’’ long remained 
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the most eloquent, comprehensive, and convincing expo- 
sition of our doctrinal position. The wide scholarship, 
the logical acumen, the glowing diction, the prophetic 
spirit, the gracious temper, and the lofty sentiments 
abundantly displayed in his contributions by Dr. Mar- 
tineau raised him at once to a high position, where he 
remained for sixty years, as the supreme representative 
of English Unitarianism, a religious genius of whom 
orthodoxy had to take account and from whom all sects 
have been glad to learn. 

Besides these three churches there are at present in 
Liverpool over a half-dozen others, including two mis- 
sions which carry on a very extensive work among the 
poorer people. One of these, the Mull Street Mission, 
forms in a way another bond between Liverpool and 
Boston Unitarians. Its foundation in 1836 was largely 
due to Rev. Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, our beloved apostle 
to the poor, who at that time was on a visit to England. 
Its facilities in the way of buildings and activities have 
recently been largely increased. Nowhere in the world 
is a nobler work being done to help the destitute and dis- 
couraged, reaching several thousands of persons every: 
week. All the better because these philanthropic efforts 
carry religious life. It is now, as it has been for a third 
of a century, in charge of Rev. Thomas Lloyd Jones, a 
tireless apostle of all the humanities, like his distant 
cousin of Lincoln Centre, Chicago. 

The prominence of Liverpool Unitarians in all the 
activities of that great city, even at the present time, is 
out of all proportion to their numbers, many-fold larger 
than could reasonably be expected of them. ‘The fact 
is not mentioned in pride, but simply to illustrate the 
truth that this form of faith stands the gospel test, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The graveyard of Toxteth Chapel clearly demonstrates 
the same truth. On its many monuments are the names 
of a large majority of the families which in various fields 
of activity have made Liverpool famous for over a hun- 
dred years,—a list too long to give here. ‘here are 
names that represent its leading shipping interests; its 
great manufacturing activities; its strong financial insti- 
tutions; its literary, philanthropic, and reformatory 
achievements; the discoveries of science and the triumphs 
of progressive politics. 

Two personal references may be permitted here. A 
few years ago the minister of Hope Street Church, Rev. 
Richard A. Armstrong, a man of philosophic insight and 
vast civic enthusiasm, led in a public movement (effec- 
tively supported by the strong men and women of his 
congregation as well as others in the city at large) which 
actually changed the moral atmosphere of Liverpool, 
putting a needed check upon vice and intemperance. In 
the rooms of the Reform Club a majority of the portraits 
are those of Unitarians, and Sir William B. Bowring (his 
father a cousin of Sir John Bowring, who wrote “‘In the 
Cross of Christ I glory’’) is honored, along with Gladstone, 
with two fine portraits,—an appropriate and well-deserved 
recognition, for, besides many other claims upon the 
respect of the people, he gave a large park of one hundred 
acres to the city. There, in its spacious manor-house, 
crippled children, in groups of fifty, are given throughout 
the year a month’s holiday. Also, while lord mayor of 
Liverpool, he led in securing Calderstone Park. 

The Unitarians of Liverpool are a sturdy folk, not only 
active in works of human betterment, but loyal to their 
faith. This is shown by the history of the Liverpool 
Book-store. They were annoyed some years ago because 
the book-stores would not carry in stock any distinctly 
Unitarian books. They had to wait for them to be or- 
dered, and no publicity was given to such books as was 
given to those of other authors. To remove this disad- 
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vantage they organized a company, rented a building 
in the very centre of the city, established a general book 
business, where Unitarian books had a fair chance with 
all other religious books, and in this way soon achieved 
both a business and a missionary success. Recently, the 
wealthy Unitarians of the city bought the building, in 
this way making the enterprise permanent. 

All honor to the Liverpool Unitarians, who are doing 
valiant services in many ways to the whole city, who take 
their faith seriously and give it the best that they have, 
and who stand loyally by their churches and make them 
homes of vital Christian nurture and sources of spiritual 
power. 

Boston, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


Christ or Superman. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. PARK. 


This my joy therefore is fulfilled. He must increase, but I must 
decrease.—JOuHN iii. 29-30. 


Those are rather striking words. They arrest atten- 
tion. It is John the Baptist who utters them; John the 
Baptist, that strange, dim, uncouth figure, of whom we 
know little, but whose character so far as we can know 
it commands our deepest admiration and love. He de- 
clares that he has reached the zenith of his influence and 
his efficiency. The prominence and the power which he 
has built up for himself as a spiritual guide to his people, 
he declares, must now be transferred to another and a 
better man—a chosen agent of God. Now that this 
Christ, this chosen agent of God, has appeared upon the 
scene, his own function must henceforth be one of self- 
suppression and self-obliteration. ‘‘ He must increase, but 
I must decrease.’ To that extent there is nothing es- 
pecially noteworthy about the words. We all recognize 
it as a moral duty to get out of the way and let a better 
man do the thing which has to be done, assuming, of 
course, that there is a better man in sight. We are well 
trained in the philosophy of the division of labor. It is 
one of our axioms that each particular function in any 
industrial process should be reserved for him who, by 
training, by experience, by natural temperament and 
aptitude, is best qualified to undertake that particular 
function. ‘To get the right man in the right place is one 
of the slogans of our industrial theory, and wherever we 
see the wrong man presuming to undertake that function, 
wherever we see the fireman presuming to take the engi- 
neer’s place at the throttle of a limited express, or the 
chief steward presuming to navigate the ocean liner, 
there we pour out the vials of our contemptuous wrath. 
We say such a man must be a lunatic. In so far as 
John recognized in Christ a man better fitted than him- 
self to undertake this task of moral and spiritual guid- 
ance, we agree with John that the only thing for him to 
do was to step aside and give this better man an open 
field. He may do so with sorrow and disappointment, 
but there is no alternative. It is a clear and simple 
duty. ‘He must increase, but I must decrease.” 

‘But the strange thing about it is that there is neither 
sorrow nor disappointment in John’s heart. It is not 
a case of sorrowfully repudiating his native right of in- 
dividual self-assertion for the sake of the common good. 
It is not a case of laying aside, with disappointment, his 
privilege of self-development and self-expression just be- 
cause the good of the whole demands that a better man 
should take his place. The plain inference from John’s 
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words is that in this harsh duty of self-obliteration he 
saw not a piece of sorrowful self-denial, but a piece of 
joyous self-fulfilment. ‘‘This my joy therefore is ful- 
filled. He must increase, but I must decrease.’’ John 
made his self-sacrifice joyously, because he found in that 
very act of self-sacrifice not a sorrowful and disappointing 
denial of self, rendered imperative by the exigencies of 
i situation, but a joyous and comforting fulfilment of 
self. 

At once there opens out before us a wide and inviting 
field of metaphysical speculation, through which we must 
regret that we have not time to roam at leisure. How 
can we reconcile John’s natural disappointment with 
John’s alleged joy? John was not an indolent spirit. 
His joy is not the mere relief of the lazy man at being 
spared an exacting task. How, then, are we to harmonize 
the sense of self-suppression which he must have felt 
with the sense of self-fulfilment which he says he found? 
What is self-fulfilment, anyway? Or, to put the ques- 
tion still more simply, what is self? 

Suppose we were to ask some musician, let us say some 
violinist, how he defined that little word “‘self,’’ what con- 
cept or picture was aroused in his mind by the word 
“self,’”’ what form or direction or quality his self-conscious- 
If he were a man of any thought he 
might answer that there were two more or less distinct 
meanings that were connected in his mind with the word 
“self,” one of them richer and bigger and more satisfactory 
than the other. ‘The first thing that he means when he 
says ‘‘self”’ is this single and solitary unit of mortality, this 
animated object whose reflection he sees in the mirror, 
this detached and independent embodiment of musical 
genius and musical skill, which answers to a certain 
name, and lives in a certain locality, and happens to be 
controlled by a certain unique set of tastes, ambitions, 
passions, and preferences. That is the first thing that 
the word “self”? means to him. But the other thing that 
the word means to him—the bigger and richer and more 
satisfactory thing—is this same animated object, this 
same embodiment of musical genius and skill, no longer 
independent and detached, but brought into a company 
or a cluster of similar animated objects, each one of 
whom is moved by a desire common to them all, and 
controlled by an intelligence acknowledged by them all, 
and in brief organized as parts or fragments into a larger 
body which in spite of its greater size is still a unit,—the 
orchestra. ‘Those are the two forms or mental pictures 
which his self-consciousness assumes: first, the creature 
that he sees in the mirror, controlled by a purpose peculiar 
to itself, subject to a law that begins and ends in itself; 
second, the same creature, no longer detached and inde- 
pendent, but co-ordinated with a group of similar creat- 
ures, organized as a part in a larger unity, controlled 
by a purpose which is not merely his, but is common to 
the group, and subject to a law that has its beginning 
and end not merely in himself but in the group of which 
he is now a member. 

If we were to ask him what he means by self-fulfilment, 
he would probably tell us that self-fulfilment was the 
satisfying sense of having entirely obeyed the law of self, 
whatever that law may be. If by ‘‘self”’ he means the face 
in the mirror, and if by “the law of self” he means the 
purpose and the destiny that involves nothing but that 
creature in the mirror, that has its beginning and its end 
within that mirrored form, then his self-fulfilment must 
mean the complete obedience of that law, the complete 
realization of that narrow personal destiny. Such a self- 
fulfilment must consist of personal passions indulged, of 
personal ambitions ruthlessly carried out, of personal 
ideals pursued, of personal hopes and cravings relentlessly 
gratified. ‘There we have a Herod the Great, or a Nero. 
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But if by ‘self’? he means this little atom of life and 
power and skill brought into co-ordination with other 
similar atoms, and organized as parts in a vaster unity,— 
in an orchestra, in a brotherhood, in a business firm, in 
a state, in a system of civilization, in a kingdom of God, 
whatever that larger unity may be,—and if by ‘“‘the law 
of self’ he means that larger law which governs the unity 
of which he is a part,—that larger purpose which controls 
the orchestra or the business firm or the state or the 
civilization of which he is a member,—then his self-fulfil- 
ment must mean the obedience of that larger law, the 
service of that vaster purpose; and such self-fulfilment 


must consist of personal passions not indulged, but regu- ‘ 


lated to the demands of that higher law. It must consist 
of personal ambitions not ruthlessly carried out, but 
modulated to the requirements of that vaster purpose. 
The higher law may sometimes demand that this indi- 
vidual craving or ambition shall be suppressed and 
denied. Very good: then that little bit of self-suppres- 
sion, of self-denial, becomes at once a portion of that 
man’s self-fulfilment. The sovereign purpose may some- 
times require that the individual’s native aptitude or 
genius be neglected or obliterated. Very good: then 
that piece of deliberate self-neglect, of deliberate self- 
obliteration, becomes at once a factor in that man’s self- 
fulfilment. The conductor of the orchestra may some- 
times reach out his wand to motion our violinist into 
silence. It is true that the violinist can play. He is not 
wanting in skill. It is true that he longs to play. His 
fingers are itching for the strings. He is not lacking in 
desire. But the nature of the symphony, whose proper 
performance is the purpose of the orchestra, whose proper 
performance is the accepted purpose of every man in the 
orchestra, requires that this particular player shall keep 
silent at this particular spot. Very well: then in that 
bit of self-suppression, in that moment of silence, our 
violinist perfects his self-fulfilment just as much as in 
those other passages where his eager bow sweeps rapt- 
urously across the strings. 

All of which would seem to indicate, would it not, that 
the case of John the Baptist is no such contradiction as 
it had appeared at first, but that it is possible to recon- 
cile his personal sacrifice with his self-fulfilment. “He 
must increase, but I must decrease.’’ We are both mem- 
bers of a larger unity—the Kingdom of God. We both 
think of ourselves in connection with that greater organ- 
ism, as parts and fragments in that larger unity. We 
both acknowledge the law of the Kingdom of God to be 
our law, the purpose of the Kingdom of God to be our 
purpose; and in the obedience of that law, and in the 
fulfilment of that purpose, we each find our self-fulfilment, 
and discover all the holy joy that self-fulfilment brings. 
The service of the Kingdom of God, that is our accepted 
ambition. The performance of that divine symphony, 
that is the private desire of each one of us. ‘That is 
what we are here for. Now, the exigencies of that divine 
symphony require that at this point he shall increase, and 
that I shall decrease. Very good: because it is de- 
manded by the purpose which we both acknowledge, in 
my personal decrease I find my self-fulfilment no less 
than he in his personal increase finds his self-fulfilment; 
and, in so far as I am able to make that sacrifice of per- 
sonal obliteration, this my joy is fulfilled. In obeying 
the law which he recognizes, a man finds his truest self- 
expression. In serving the purpose which he acknowl- 
edges, a man attains his highest self-fulfilment. If that 
law bids him develop and employ his native powers, there 
is self-expression; but if that sovereign purpose demands 
that he should deny and repudiate his personal power 
and ability, even in that act of personal denial and per- 
sonal repudiation is his self-fulfilment, even in that 
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heavy and disappointing sacrifice of personal eagerness 
and skill is his joy fulfilled. 

We are beginning to see very clearly that the present 
war has its source ultimately in sundry metaphysical 
antipathies. In a very true sense this is a conflict of 
philosophies, a warfare of theories. It is neither political 
ambition nor racial spite and prejudice nor the greed 
of wealth and power that have-primarily caused this 
strife, though these factors have all subsequently put in 
their appearance. It is primarily a philosophical doc- 
trine which must stand sponsor for all this bloodshed and 
ruin, and, since in the last resort religion and philosophy 
are identical, we are wholly justified in saying that, of 
all the religious wars which the world has seen in the 
thousands of years of its history, the greatest and the 
most critical is the one which is being waged to-day. It 
appears that, during the last generation only, the teach- 
ings of two eminent men have been exerting, quietly and 
in unsuspected ways, a vast and increasing influence upon 
the mind of Germany. One of these men was Heinrich 
Treitschke: the other was Friedrich Nietzsche. If they 
had lived, one would have been seventy-eight years 
of age, the other would have been seventy years old 
on October 15. Of these two men, whose teachings 
were quite similar, the younger one, Nietzsche, was the 
greater philosopher, the more profound and fearless 
thinker. It is his thought which has exerted the greater 
influence, and which has been working, throughout these 
past thirty years, as quietly and insidiously through the 
minds of his countrymen as the little lump of yeast that 
in time leavens the whole mass. He was essentially a 
lover of life, a believer in humanity, an ardent apostle 
of self-fulfilment. He believed that the true outcome of 
this evolutionary process, which has been at work since 
the beginning of time, must be and is a full, splendid, 
powerful human creature,—what he called the Superman, 
—physically and intellectually able, competent, and pow- 
erful: a Siegfried, or a Charlemagne, or a Richard Lion- 
Heart. That Superman, that magnificent human creat- 
ure, that splendid embodiment of physical and intel- 
lectual power is the true aim and object of the evolu- 
tionary process; and it is only as the evolutionary 
process succeeds in evolving or producing that type of 
mankind upon this earth that it vindicates itself and is 
satisfied. That is his tremendous gospel. Everything 
else depends upon that? We are placed here upon this 
earth to fulfil ourselves, to develop and unfold our latent 
possibilities, both physical and intellectual, in such 
fashion that we shall ultimately evolve from this present 
half-manhood into our full manhood, into the Superman 
type of humanity—the embodiment of human power. 
With this Superman in view as the proper end and object 
of human evolution, it becomes necessary at once to 
examine our standards of moral conduct, our notions of 
right and wrong, our ideas of good and bad, for it is 
evident that only that which helps to realize the Super- 
man is moral and right and good, while everything that 
hinders is immoral and wrong and bad. We find, as 
soon as we begin such an examination, that there is 
much of what we have always called good conduct that 
does not help to attain the Superman, and much of 
what we have always called bad conduct that does help 
to attain the Superman. Therefore it is necessary to 
correct our moral standards, and to redistribute our 
moral values; gathering together under the head of 
moral conduct everything that helps to attain Super- 
man, and gathering under the head of immoral conduct 
everything that hinders. This process of redistributing 
our moral values the philosopher calls transvaluing our 
values. ‘“‘Transvalue your values or ye perish,” he cries. 
For example, we have always considered it good morals 
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to pity the weak, to help the needy, to succor the dis- 
tressed; but what effect have such actions upon the 
attainment of Superman? Evidently they hinder that 
attainment, for they make it just so much easier to stay 
weak and needy. They have the tendency to perpetuate 
human distress and incompetence. ‘Therefore these 
actions are not moral, but immoral. Again, we have 
always considered it sinful for the strong to take what 
they want from the weak, for the able man to ruin his 
humbler competitor, for the rich man to turn a deaf ear 
to the cry of the hungry little street-urchin; but how 
might such actions affect the attainment of Superman? 


Evidently they help that attainment, for they brush * 


aside a lot of petty obstacles and allow the strong man 
to stride on to the true goal of his self-fulfilment. There- 
fore they are not sinful, but good and moral actions. In 
view of the Superman we must transvalue our values. 
We must build up a new moral code, and the strong 
man who sacrifices himself for the weak, like Jim Bludso, 
whose ghost went up alone in the smoke of the Prairie 
Belle, must be regarded by us as a recreant; and Major 
Archibald Butt, and some other strong men, who stayed 
on the Titanic so that the women from the steerage 
might have seats in the life-boats, were not heroes or 
noblemen. ‘They were sinners. 

When this philosopher came to study Christianity he 
was felentlessly consistent. How did Christian theory 


and practice affect the attainment of Superman? ‘“‘Blessed 
are the poor in heart, for they shall see God’’? “Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth”? ‘“‘ Whoso- 


ever would be my disciple, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me’’? “Go, sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and come and follow me’’? Does 
this sort of talk point to Superman? Assuredly not. Or 
here are some samples of Christian practice. Here is a 
hospital, or an asylum, or a charity organization. It is 
instituted in the name of Christianity. It takes money 
and time and thought and strength to run it. Does 
this sort of thing help to attain Superman? Plainly not. 
It simply serves to glut our society with incompetents. 
Therefore it is all wrong. Christianity, root and branch, 
is all wrong, because it means mercy and pity and self- 
denial in behalf of the weak, and because it engenders 
a race of incompetents, and because it restrains the 
strong in their onward stride to self-fulfilment and the 
Superman. It is all wrong; and the Good Samaritan 
was a fool, and Christ richly deserved his death. 

Perhaps that is enough to indicate in a very crude 
way what Nietzsche’s philosophy is and what some of 
its applications are. It is very difficult for us to consider 
these things dispassionately, but that is precisely what 
we must do. The times call for straight, hard, quiet 
thinking. These doctrines were first received with in- 
difference, with ridicule, and with downright repugnance; 
but they have lingered, they have gradually grown in 
favor, they have been taken up and adapted by political 
writers, they have spread to other countries, and we are 
beginning to see that they form the intellectual back- 
ground against which, and against which alone, the 
present war becomes intelligible. There is much here 
with which we can agree heart and soul. We all believe 
in self-fulfilment. We all have our ideal of manhood, 
our Superman, embodying the ineffable power of God- 
likeness. Paul has expressed our aspiration in his own 
magnificent words—that we may all attain unto the 
full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ. We all deplore the fact that the 
. practice of the Christian virtues of charity and mercy and 
helpfulness and self-denial so often seems to pauperize 
its objects instead of setting them on their feet, and so 
often seems to increase rather than diminish the number 
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of the weak and the incompetent; and we are bent heart 
and soul upon the discovery of truer methods of philan- 
thropic treatment, which will not merely alleviate the 
condition, but remove the cause. ‘To this extent we are 
all disciples of Nietzsche, and can honor him and profit 
by his teachings. But there comes a moment where 
agreement ceases, and open conflict begins. That mo- 
ment we have reached. The gage is flung down. It is 
Christ or Superman. Will you follow this Superman,— 
this embodiment of power and selfhood? this Moloch 
who devours the weak and the helpless? Will you tread 
his iron pathways of self-fulfilment, taking what you 
want, crushing what is in your way, striding on to your 
goal, only to find when you arrive there an empty temple 
and a deserted shrine? Or will you follow this Christ, 
this embodiment of God’s love and tenderness, who spent 
his life in deeds of mercy and helpfulness and gave his 
life in obedience to God’s will, and who in that supreme 
act of self-denial fulfilled himself? Will you tread his 
thorny path of self-fulfilment in company with John the 
Baptist, and Peter and Paul, and many a humble saint 
and many an unknown martyr, who knew but one thing— 
that their lives were in the life of God, that they were 
strong only as God dwelt in them, that they were them- 
selves only as they gave themselves to God’s will, and 
did the work he commanded, and made the personal 
denials that he asked? Will you learn with them at the 
last that, by thinking of yourself in connection with 
God’s life, acknowledging his law to be your law and 
his purpose your purpose, by giving yourself to his 
Master Will, you shall find yourself, and the joy of your 
manhood and womanhood will be fulfilled? 

It has seemed best to an all-wise Providence to lay 
this question again before the world for tragic settlement. 
We cannot tell what the outcome will be, but the moment 
is a wonderful clarifier of our thought and a wonderful 
reinforcement of our faith in the Christ we have served 
and in whose name we have built up our institutions of 
thought and idealism and moral conduct. It may be 
that Christ must again suffer rejection and crucifixion 
at the hands of men, but Christ lives by reason of his 
crucifixions. It may be the God of Christ will be spurned 
and repudiated, but he who undertakes to resist the God 
of Christ has embarked upon an immeasurable enterprise. 
After all, our hearts cannot doubt, our faith cannot falter. 
God is real, and Christ is worthy, and the confidence of his 
disciples is not misplaced. 

" Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The consciousness of duty performed gives us music 
at midnight.—George Herbert. 


vt 


If we could read the secret history of our enemies, we 
should find in each man’s life sorrow and suffering enough 
to disarm all hostility.—Longfellow. 


ad 


I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba 
and say, “’Tis all barren!” And so it is, and so is all the 
world, to him who will not cultivate the fruits it offers.— 
Sterne. 


a 


We often do more good by our sympathy than by our 
labors, and render to the world a more lasting service by 
absence of jealousy and recognition of merit than we 
could ever render by the straining efforts of personal 
ambition.—Farrar. 
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Literature. 

THE GOSPEL OF JESUS AND THE PROB- 
LEMS OF DEMocRraAcy. By Henry C. Vedder, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—When Prof. Vedder expounds to us 
the gospel of Jesus, he is admirable. And it 
is indeed good to hear such an exposition 
coming out of one of the strongholds of 
orthodoxy. ‘The Church truly is awakening 
when it is possible for a teacher of Church 
history in one of our schools of theology to 
declare explicitly against the old doctrine of 
the atonement as the essence of the gospel, 
and to proclaim that first of all the aim of 
Jesus was to establish a kingdom of heaven 
here on earth. But when Mr. Vedder goes on 
to apply this gospel to the life of the world, 
he is far less convincing. Jesus himself did 
not much so apply it. He left it to work 
itself out in practical affairs, and that in 
the end is what it will have to do. This 
book is mostly devoted to a bitter impeach- 
ment of the existing social order and to 
advocacy of collective ownership of the 
tools of industry as the proper remedy to 
apply. It‘is possible that our existing ma- 
chinery of production is radically wrong. 
Certainly it is in many respects inadequate 
and defective. But there is something else 
that is still more wrong, and that is the spirit 
in which this machinery is managed and 
directed. Socialists generally seem to think 
that when the proper machinery can be in- 
vented and set going the proper spirit will 
follow as a matter of course. But is it not 
far more likely that men with the right 
spirit would administer our present forms of 
social order so as to get what we want out 
of them, than that men with the wrong 
spirit could make good machinery go right? 
The present mood and temper of the “‘ world’s 
workers”’ does not promise well for collective 
ownership. They have too much of the 
militant and too little of the co-operative 
spirit. Collective ownership, if it might 
grow out of such roots as co-operative soci- 
eties have planted in England and Belgium, 
would have a good chance to succeed. Set 
up out of hand, by legislation, it would 
probably prove a dismal failure. 


RAMBLES AROUND OLD- Boston. By 
Edwin M. Bacon. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.50.—Mr. Bacon has been happy in 
bringing out the Old-World flavor of the 
streets and byways and houses of that Boston 
which still remains to connect the passer-by 
of to-day with the colonial period. Books 
may come and books may go, but the inter- 
est in the Boston of the past only deepens 
as modern ideas make their way and cities 
spring up untouched by the ancient tradi- 
tions. These chapters dwell lightly on many 
a significant reminiscence, and recall men and 
women whose influence on the history of 
their times is recognized by many who never 
walked these streets. It seems sometimes as 
if the Western inheritors of Old Massachu- 
setts names were more keenly alive to the 
interest of such chapters as these than their 
cousins who might be supposed to be more 
familiar with Old Boston. Yet we are not 
sure of this, and it is certain that these 
rambles through Boston streets with such a 
guide as Mr. Bacon, the antiquary, and Mr. 
Hornby, the artist, will give information as 
well as deepened appreciation to the reader. 
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O James. By H. M. Edginton. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.30 net.—James is a 
new character in fiction,—a generous man 
whose wife simply refuses to help him spend 
his over-large income, and who coils himself 
into impossible complications by engaging, 
in perfect innocence, five young women to 
perform her duties in that direction. The 
girls accustom themselves quickly to luxury, 
as might be expected. When the wife’s 
awakening comes, however, she quickly takes 
matters into her own hands, and how she 
settles the situation is the best part of the 
story. It is all extravagant humor, which 
depends largely on the conviction of James 
that the world is truly good and that nobody 
can misjudge him for setting up five estab- 
lishments, besides his own home, in as many 
different cities, in each of which a deserving 
young woman shall enjoy the luxuries to 
which she has hitherto been a stranger. 


Goop SToRIES FOR GREAT Ho.imays. 
Edited by Frances Jenkins Olcott. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net.— 
This admirable collection of short stories, 
though intended for the children’s own read- 


‘ing and for reading aloud, is also especially 


adapted to story-telling. They are of many 
kinds, taken from many different sources, 
but all delightfully told, making a real 
treasure-store. They are grouped under the 
holidays, a convenient arrangement, which, 
however, need not be too strictly observed, 
for all the stories are good for any day in the 
year. Besides the stories connected with the 
older holidays, there are groups for Lincoln’s 
birthday, mother’s day, bird day, arbor day, 
etc. As far as possible the stories are given 
in their original form, but for the editor’s 
purpose many have naturally had to be re- 
written, a work which Miss Olcott has per- 
formed with care and notable success. 


Tue Lure oF Lonpon. By Lilian Whit- 
ing. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.— 
The London of these chapters is not the dark- 
ened city, harassed by tales of war and anx- 
iously planning relief for soldiers and refu- 
gees, but the London of history and romance, 
of social splendor and its startling contrasts, 
of radiant art and literature, sports and 
amusements, serious thought and generous 
philanthropies. London can allure no less 
than Florence and Rome, and Miss Whiting 
has had opportunities to discover the secrets 
of its allurement. She writes with a glow 
and an enthusiasm which has won for her 
a multitude of appreciative readers, and 
the numerous handsome illustrations with 
which the book is thickly besprinkled com- 
bine with the text to make this a very 
attractive gift-book, of more permanent 
value than gift-books generally have. 


THe LirrLe BurraLlo Rose. By Ruth 
Everett Beck. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.35 net.—Little Buffalo Robe is a 
child of the Omahas who lives on the great 
prairies in the days before the coming of the 
white man. She is taken prisoner by a hostile 
tribe, and when she escapes from imprison- 
ment makes her way back to her own peo- 
ple. The story has a peculiarly Indian at- 
mosphere, partly because it is told in short, 
direct sentences and characteristic imagery, 
and partly because it is illustrated by Angel 
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De Cora and Lone Star, of the Art Depart- 
ment, Carlisle Indian School, who have 
known how to make accurate and intelli- 
gent drawings to accompany it. Mrs. Beck, 
the wife of an American army officer, has a 
deep interest in the Indians, and draws her 
little heroine with sympathy and apprecia- 
tion. a 
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A KnNiIcHT ON WHEELS. By Ian Hay. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 
net.—The Right Stuff, A Safety Match, A 
Man’s Man, and Happy-go-Lucky mark the 
successive stages in Ian Hay’s triumphant 
career into the affections of novel-readers. 
His bluff, masculine point of view and his 
irrepressible humor combine with a real 
genius for creating unusual characters and 
situations to make his books “different.” 
To whatever grade of society or personal 
type his men and women belong, they are 
always interesting, and landlady Grice with 
her presents from Sir Percy, Miss Jennings 
the stenographer, Brand the Socialist fore- 
man, and other minor personages are as clear- 
cut as the more important dramatis persone. 
The book is thoroughly enjoyable, as readers 
of his earlier books are quite ready to believe. 


THE Dot Boox. By Clifford Leon Sher- 
man. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1 net.—Children like to do things them- 
selves, and this book, which must be com- 
pleted by the fortunate boy or girl who re- 
ceives it, contains ingenious provision for 
satisfying this desire. It is a happy combina- 
tion of nursery rhymes and pictures which at 
first appear to be only a confused conglom- 
eration of dots, but which by proper treat- 
ment transform themselves into illustrations. 
The parent or friend who adds this to his 
Christmas store will do well if he resists the 
temptation to ‘‘try just one picture,” himself. 
As there are twenty-seven pictures, the en- 
tertainment will last a long time, and when 
the illustrations have been finished the book 
will still remain. 


Lert Enp Epwarps. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25 net.—That this is a football story is 
sufficiently indicated by the title, and boys 
all know that Mr. Barbour writes football 
stories with spirit and sustained interest. 
Not one of our writers for boys has portrayed 
preparatory school life with its various phases 
of athletic competition more vividly and faith- 
fully than Mr. Barbour, but he also includes 
something of the deeper side of school-boy 
development. He shows here that hard 
knocks may not be a misfortune and that 
defeat may be the best preparation for vic- 
tory. His boys are real boys, bright, clean, 
and active, and the book is the more interest- 
ing for its connection with the life beyond 
school limits. 


THe LirtLe MoTHer Goose Prize Picr- 
URE Booxs. By Carolyn Wells. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.—Each season brings some 
attractive new idea in the form of books for 
children, like The Hole Book, The Dot Book, or 
those extraordinary German books which, 
with an arrangement of strings, become a 
toy theatre. Carolyn Wells’s versions of 
Mother Goose stories are not dependent 
for their interest, however, on the fact that 
the six small volumes make, when properly 
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put together, a puzzle-picture of Mother 
Goose herself. Each is a real story. Jack 
Horner, Tommy Tucker, Miss Muffet, Bo- 
peep, Polly Flinders, and the little Robin 
Redbreast who ‘‘sat upon a tree’’ have 
characteristic experiences. 


THE Eskimo Twins. By Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—Mrs. Perkins’s story about 
the twins who lived in the far Northland, had 
their home in a queer little igloo which they 
entered by a tunnel, and amused themselves 
in strange ways, will be found quite as in- 
teresting as the stories about the Dutch, the 
Japanese, and the Irish twins, already favor- 
ites with small readers. Child nature is not 
altered by climate, and the fat, jolly little 
twins are real children, whose ups and downs, 
adventures and narrow escapes, are all told 
in a way to delight other children born amid 
more ordinary surroundings. Mrs. Perkins 
illustrates her own stories. 


THE Roste WortpD. By Parker Fill- 
more. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.30 net.—Rosie is a heroine of Everybody’s 
Magazine. Her world, bounded by a news- 
paper route on one side and an exacting 
family on the other, might seem nar- 
row to readers who prefer tales of fash- 
ionable society, but it took wit and wisdom 
to steer her way safely through its mazes. 
It wasn’t her fault that her sister’s love 
affairs did not run the way she desired, for 
she certainly took them seriously enough, 
and played the part of watch-dog to perfec- 
tion. The story is marked by consistent 
characters, vivid glimpses of life in a tene- 
ment district, and humorous episodes. 


Bic TREMAINE. By Marie Van Vorst. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35 net.— 
It would be a sad mistake if the novel writers 
should strive unremittingly for new themes 
and new plots. ‘The old play between honor 
and self-interest, the dual impulses that urge 
a man two ways at once, the thrill that 
readers feel in successful self-conquest and 
renunciation, and the satisfaction of hav- 
ing things come out all right through devious 
ways,—these are all here in a well-written and 
interesting novel. Big Tremaine is the kind 
.of hero who will always be popular as long as 
the love of romance endures, and Isobel, 
with her honest, natural outlook on life and 
character, is a fitting mate for him. 


BiuE BONNET IN BOSTON, OR BOARDING- 


scHoor, Days at Miss Nortu’s. By Caro- 
line E. Jacobs and Lela H. Richards. Bos- 
ton: The Page Company. $1.50.—The 


Page Company have published some most 
successful series of books for girls, as the 
Little Colonel stories proved some time ago. 
The Blue Bonnet Series falls into the same 
class, with a charmingly impulsive heroine, 
whose warm heart may get her into trouble, 
but whose honest common sense usually 
shows her the straight way to get out again. 
It is a bright, entertaining story, with happy 
girls, good times, natural development, and a 
gentle earnestness of general tone. 


SUNSHINE REcoRD Boox. By Anna San- 
ford Thompson. Boston: Pilgrim Press.— 
This is a book planned especially for shut-ins, | 
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not in order to instruct them, but to entertain 
them and to suggest sunshine and cheer, 
giving them something to do as well as to 
think about. Here are calendars for the 
weather record, places for Christmas and 
birthday lists, guest and letter records, 
blanks for quotations and jokes and puzzles, 
and scattered everywhere are sunshiny 
poems and quotations. Perhaps the most 
useful page is that which contains suggestions 
for keeping the records and shortening dull 
hours. The book is appropriately prefaced 
by a picture of Helen Keller. 


THE REFORMATION OF Jimmy. By Henri- 
ette Eugenie Delamare. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.20 net.—The open- 
ing chapter of this book introduces a most 
disagreeable family, in which each member 
shows serious faults of training and pur- 
pose, such as appear at the outset quite hope- 
less of betterment. When Aunt Emma 
comes she begins the reformation, and what 
she accomplishes in,a year makes a story of 
surprising accomplishment. Jimmy is by 
no means the only brand plucked from the 
burning, and it is evident that if all such 
families could only have such an Aunt Emma, 
our reform schools would be unnecessary. 


THE Rose oF Rosges. By Mrs. Henry 
Backus. Boston: The Page Company. $1.25 
net.—This is called by the publisher ‘‘a story 
that adheres to convention under the most 
unconventional circumstances.” It begins 
in the Rathskeller at Bremen, thickly strewn 
with German words and phrases, and is con- 
tinued during a voyage across the Atlantic, 
the record of which occupies the greater part 
of the book. ‘The love story has a happy 
ending. 


THE Barley Twins. By Anna C. Cham- 
berlain. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
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whose amusing conversations and laughable 
doings are chronicled in this book were no 
angelic little patterns of propriety, for they 
quarrelled and made up, fell into scrapes and 
wriggled out of them, and kept things lively 
generally in their much-enduring family. 
They are very likable, and the story of their 
experiences will entertain small readers. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Harvard University Press publishes 
The Spiritual Message of Dante, by W. Boyd 
Carpenter. It will be remembered that the 
six chapters of the book were first given by 
Bishop Carpenter as lectures of the William 
Belden Noble Foundation of Harvard. 
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LEAFLET SERMONS 
By 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


1. The Mind of Christ. 

2. The Gospel in the Gospels. 

3. Ethics of the Sermon on the Mount. 

4. Sermon on the Mount. How Jesus fulfils Law. 
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. Sermon on the Mount. The Beatitudes. 

. The Central Idea of the Sermon on the Mount. 

. Sermon on the Mount. Three Degrees of; Hatred 
—Anger, Defamation, Contempt. 

. Sermon on the Mount. The Sin of Anxiety. 

. Sermon on the Mount. Saying and Doing. 

. The House on the Rock and the House on the 
Sand. 

. How the Insight of Jesus led Foresight. 

. What did Jesus himself teach concerning Pro- 
bation and the Condition of the Heathen? 


Sent gratis for the use of Post-office Mission 
Workers, or to any one interested 
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The Dome. 
Thanksgiving. 


I’m glad I am a little girl, 

And have the afternoons for play; 
For, if I was a busy bee, 

I s’pose I’d have' to work all day. 


And, if I was an owl, I’d be 
Afraid to keep awake all night; 
And, if I was an elephant, 
How could I learn to be polite? 


And, if I was the Jersey calf, 

I might forget my name and age; 
And, if I was a little dog, 

I couldn’t read the Children’s Page. 


My sakes! When I begin to count, 
It makes my head go all awhirl, 
There are so many reasons why 
I’m glad I am a little girl. 
—Anna M., Pralt. 


Learning How. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


November was drawing to its close, and 
Trinette was wondering whether this Thanks- 
giving Day would find her feeling more 
Thank-you (as she called it) than last year, 
when she had been but six and a half years 
and entirely untouched by the inner signifi- 
cance of the day. 

“But, mother, I don’t feel Thank-you at 
all; really and truly I don’t,” she had de- 
clared, and had repeated the statement over 
and again until all the family—all, that is, 
but mother—had grown very tired of it. 

“What! not for all that turkey and pump- 
kin-pie,” Uncle Dick had marvelled, “‘nor 
for this morning’s long auto-ride, nor for all 
those brand-new Victrola records this after- 
noon? Well,’ as Trinette solemnly shook 
her curly pate, “you are an ungrateful 
atom!” 

“‘She’s a most dreadfully spoiled child,” 
had been stern Aunt Sophia’s verdict; “‘and 
if she were mine she’d never have another 
chance at a day like this!” 

‘‘What a very odd child!’” Cousin Natalie 
had sighed, gazing at Trinette through her 
long-stemmed eye-glasses until that little 
lass squirmed in her seat. ‘‘Really, she is too 
queer for comfort.” 

“Queer, did you say, Natalie?’ father 
had cried with his hearty laugh. ‘‘She’s 
a dear, that’s what,—father’s dear, aren’t 
you, Trinkette?”’ 

But mother had drawn her little daughter 
to her lap and had murmured, “‘She’ll know 
better and feel as thankful as anybody 
next year when she’s seven, won’t you, 
honey?” 

Now it had become ‘‘next year’ and Trin- 
ette was quite seven and over, knowing less 
than ever about the real Thanksgiving. 

On Monday afternoon, while Trinette was 
playing paper-dolls by the window, Uncle 
Dick and Cousin Natalie were taking tea 
with mother. 

“Really, Millicent [that was mother], you 
and Frank [and that was father] make me 
weary! To think of declining an invitation 
like this one just because you cannot take 
Trinette! Why, it’s absurd. The child will 
be perfectly safe here at home with her nurse 
and the other maids.”’ 

“‘And she doesn’t believe in Thanksgiving, 
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anyway,’ laughed Uncle Dick, “do you, 
Trinette? Ill wager she doesn’t know 
a bit more about that Thank-you feeling 
this year than last year, do you, Trinette?”’ 
Above the giggling that followed Trinette’s 
sober ‘No, sir,’’ father was heard to dis- 
claim any intention of leaving his small 
daughter to a solitary holiday. 

“No, indeed!’ he continued. ‘ Millicent 
and I will drop her at mother’s, at Hopedale, 
on our way to Lenox. You'd like that, honey- 
girl? Wouldn’t you just love to spend your 
Thanksgiving at grandma’s on the farm?” 

This was why, on that Wednesday even- 
ing, after helping grandma clear away supper 
and wipe dishes, and following that busy 
woman round generally below stairs, Trin- 
ette, while being made ready for bed up- 
stairs, was telling grandma all about it. 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed grandma, 
deeply interested. “They couldn’t teach you 
how to feel Thank-you in kindergarten?” 
Trinette shook her head. 

“Nor in dancing-class?’’ 
it again. 

“Nor even in Sunday-school? I declare!” 
cried grandma, with a wondering shake of 
herhead. ‘Well, then, you’ll just have to go 
about with me to-morrow and take a few 
lessons from us farm-folk. We'll have to 
look sharp, too, so’s you'll know enough 
to feel thankful on Thanksgiving Day.” 

She heard Trinette say her “Now I lay 
mre,’ tucked her snugly in, and then sat with 
her, “just for this once because the room is 
new and strange to you,” until she fell asleep. 

All grandma’s pets had their breakfasts 
before grandma herself sat down to hers, 
and it was while fetching milk for the kitten 
and water for bird and window-plants that 
Trinette had her first lesson. 

“Now watch Muffins,” suggested grandma, 
when that small pussy, after a hearty meal, 
first washing both front paws and then his 
pink nose, rolled himself into a furry ball and 
loudly purred his satisfaction. ‘‘That’s the 
way Muffins shows his Thank-yous.” 

“Took at Twitters,’”’ said grandma, with a 
smile, when the elderly canary-bird, after a 
dozen dips into feed and water mugs, flut- 
tered to his perch and triJled and tremoloed 
in shrill delight. ‘‘That’s his way of showing 
it. And here’s my bonny cyclamen,” grand- 
ma concluded, carefully watering her favor- 
ite plant. ‘Just stick your small nose right 
in here among the pink and white blossoms 
and take a long, long sniff. Smells good, 
doesn’t it? Well, that’s the way my posies 
breathe their Thank-yous.”’ 

After breakfast, in jacket and tam, Trin- 
ette went with grandma to see the chickens. 

“Fach one,’ explained grandma, ‘after 
drinking puts back its head and looks up at 
the sky. That’s my hens’ Thank-you.” 

In the barn Dan and Dobbin turned away 
from their overflowing manger to look at 
grandma and give her a happy whinny by 
way of showing how they felt, while Clover 
fixed them with a softly solemn black eye and 
blew a fragrant, gustily contented sigh at 
them, and outside Rover bounded about and 
barked, and wildly wagged his heartiest 
Thanksgiving feelings. 

“All of them,” declared grandma, quite 
seriously, ‘‘feel, show, and say, each in his 
own peculiar way, that they know how to 
feel Thank-you. Now let’s go in and get 
ready for our company.” 

All morning long Trinette helped manfully, 


Trinette shook 
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fetching and carrying for grandma and saving 
that busy woman “some seventy thousand 
steps,’ as she called it. The company con- 


sisted of four very elderly ladies from the 


Town Home, who greatly appreciated grand- 
ma’s turkey and “go-witherums,” and waxed 
enthusiastic over the luscious pumpkin- 
pies. After dinner the six celebrators gath- 
ered before the open fire, while Trinette, at 
grandma’s urgent request, spoke some kin- 
dergarten “pieces” and even danced the 


dew-drop dance for the guests. Then, in 


the early twilight, the little girl sat on her 
own particular hassock at grandma’s knee 
while the five old ladies told of former ’way- 
back Thanksgiving days. 

Somehow, whatever the beginning and the 
end of each story, and whatever lay in be- 
tween, the sum and substance of each old- 
wife’s tale was one, big, cordial, really truly 
Thank-you, until Trinette felt this same 
warm Thanksgiving spirit enfold her little 
heart like velvet. 


Suddenly there were steps and a knock at 


the front door, and, when grandma opened, 
there—just fancy!—stood father and mother 
come to spend the evening and the night 
with their little daughter at grandma’s! 

“Come in, dearies,”’ said grandma, “Come 
in. How glad and thankful I am you’ve 
come to help us keep Thanksgiving!”’ 

But Trinette hurled herself upon her 
parents. ‘‘Oh, mother, mother!’’ she cried: 
“T’ve learned how to feel Thank-you, mother! 
I learned it this morning, father, just in time 
for Thanksgiving, from everything on grand- 
ma’s farm!”’ 


Tillie’s Knitting-work Lesson. 


When my grandma was young, little girls 
were taught to do many useful things. Little 
girls thought it no hardship to wash and dry 
the dishes, and. spread up the beds after a 
stronger hand had shaken the great feather 
mattresses; and all the doll-clothes of those 
days must have been well made, because the 
“little mothers’? were given every day a 
lesson in sewing, crocheting, or knitting, as 
soon as they were old enough to learn. 

One day, one summer, grandma’s mother 


called her three little daughters to her, and ” 


said: ‘‘I am going to teach you to knit. I 


will give a reward for the first pair of socks; 


and how proud father will be to wear them!”’ 

Then she gave Lucinda, Alida, and little 
Tillie each a great ball of yarn and a set of 
shining knitting-needles. She patiently spent 
a great deal of time in showing them how to 
“set up a sock’’ on three needles, and how 
to hold it, and how to use the fourth needle to 
really ‘‘knit.” 

The upper maid, Dinah, was to show them 
how to shape the heel and toe, and ‘“‘narrow”’ 
and ‘‘bind off,’”’ as she herself was to be away 
for some weeks. 

So every day, very soon, each little girl 
took her ball and needles, and went away to 
her own favorite nook, and for some time a 
very lively race went on for the prize. 

For at least a fortnight the little girls 
knitted industriously. Then Alida began to 
weary, even before one sock was completed; 
and Lucinda’s sock grew very slowly, though 
the knitting always showed even and smooth. 

But how little Tillie did work! Her small 
fingers fairly flew. Her little white pet 
rabbits nibbled at the ball of yarn, and won- 
dered why Tillie did not have a word to say 
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to them, Every day she took her little stool 
out into the grape-arbor and diligently 
knitted away, though the shouts of the chil- 
dren paddling in the brook came to her ears, 
the loudest among them the voices of her 
two sisters. 

“T will finish first,”’ she said. 
the prize! I know I can!” 

After a very long time to Tillie, and a 
surprisingly short time to the sisters, Tillie 
announced—it was on the day after mother’s 
return home—that her socks were finished; 
and then Alida wished she had not been hav- 
ing such a good time and had more to show 
than just one-half of a sock, not very tidy- 
looking. Lucinda had finished one sock, 
and it was very prettily and evenly knitted; 
but she, too, was ashamed that little Tillie 
had outdone her. 

Tillie laid the pair of socks on mother’s 
lap with a triumphant little smile. 

The three little girls hovered near while 
mother slipped one of the socks over her 
hand. 

But what do you think? 

There were about a hundred little holes 
where Tillie had dropped a stitch every now 
and then! Alas! And the other sock was 
quite as bad. 

Mother smiled as she said, ‘“‘ These socks 
will have to be darned before they can be 
worn.” 

Alida laughed merrily, but Lucinda put 
her arms around poor little Tillie, whose tears 
were falling softly over the careless work. 

“Never mind, Tillie,’ she said; “you will 
get the prize, for you did knit the first pair.” 

Well, grandma’s mother—grandma was 
Tillie—gave them each a prize for learning 
to knit,—a little work-box, with needles, 
scissors, thread, and tiny thimble. 

“Tillie has learned something else, too, I 
think,’ said mother as she stooped to kiss 
the tear-stained and sorry little face. Then 
she gave Tillie her work-box, a pretty blue 
one, and said in a whisper, ‘‘Make haste 
slowly!” 

Grandma says it has been over fifty years 
since she won that prize, and she has for- 
gotten how to knit; but the lesson she 
learned along with her knitting she will never 
forget—Mary Goodwin Hubbell, in Little 
Folks. 


“T will win 


The Homesick Squirrel. 


A physician who loves animals, and is much 
interested in the squirrels of Central Park, 
while out walking one day found one of 
these pets ailing, and carried it home. Not 
having time to nurse the invalid, she brought 
it to a friend who she knew was also fond 
of the squirrels. This friend tells the fol- 
lowing story about her charge:— 

I fixed a box with leaves and excelsior, 
and in this it lay quiet, and when hungry 
would lap the warm milk I offered it. After 
a few days it began to show signs of improve- 
ment, and soon it became so lively as to 
frisk about the house, begging for nuts, 
apparently fully recovered. Then, to my 
surprise, one day it began to mope. All my 
petting was useless. In no way could I 
induce it to eat or play. The next morning 
I found it buried under the excelsior in its 
box, and there it lay indifferent to all my 
tempting and coaxing. I sent for the 
physician, who came and examined it. 

“T can’t find anything the matter with it,” 
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she said, looking puzzled. ‘‘You don’t sup- 
pose it’s lonesome for the woods?”’ 

“Tt may be,” I replied. 

“Well, let’s take it to the Park and see 
what it will do,’”’ she proposed. 

When we reached a woodsy part of the 
Park, we set the box down at the foot of a 
large tree and opened the lid. With one 
bound the squirrel reached the tree and 
went up like a flash. That was the last 
we saw of it—Our Dumb Animals. 


Nimble and Fleet. 


Nimble and Fleet had a small house to 
themselves in the corner of the porch. It 
was fixed on the railing, and a thick grape- 
vine shaded it from the hot sun. There 
was a back bedroom, and in front a parlor, 
so to speak, with bars for walls, and a big 
wheel. 

This wheel served two purposes. It kept 
the pair of bushy-tailed, bright-eyed squirrels 
entertained and at the same time it gave 
them exercise. Whirl, whirl, whirl, it went 
when they jumped on,—sometimes so fast 
that Larry, standing on the outside, could not 
tell which was wheel and which was bushy 
tail. 

Nimble played the wheel oftener, maybe 
because he needed exercise more, being 
round and plump, with the bigger appetite; 
maybe because he had a merrier squirrel 
heart than his brother. 

Fleet was soberer than Nimble, and thin- 
ner and longer. He was often found sitting 
in the bedroom, watching the other’s fine 
antics with the wheel. Sometimes he played 
with it himself, though not in Nimble’s 
crazy fashion; but generally, when he came 
into the front room, it was to sidle up to the 
bars and push his nose through wistfully. 

The truth was, Fleet longed and longed to 
be free. He could not make himself con- 
tented like Nimble, whirling forever on a 
dizzy wheel, for in his little squirrel heart 
he pined for the big woods and tall trees 
that he faintly remembered, the wide, clear 
spaces where he used to run before that dark 
day when a trap had caught himself and his 
brother before they knew what was hap- 
pening. 

One sunny September morning, Arthur, 
their young master came softly up to the 
cage and stood looking at his pets. It was 
the first time in many moons that he had 
seen them, for he was just up from a long, 
weary illness. 

Nimble was having a wild time with the 
wheel; but Fleet crouched, a sad little ball, 
against the bars of the front room, staring 
out. Now and then he rose on his hind legs 
and scratched at the cold steel. 

Arthur stood and watched him a long time, 
forgetting Nimble, who was showing off for 
dear life, All at once there came a flash of 
understanding into his eyes, and his heart 
grew warm with pity. He knew what was 
the matter with Fleet. All those long, tire- 
some days in the sickroom, surely he had 
felt like that! He had looked out of the win- 
dow at the bright summer fields and ached 
all over to be free. In Fleet’s sad little 
squirrel eyes was the same ache. 

Nimble halted for an instant to get his 
breath, then went at the wheel again, madly. 
Such a racket he made, that neither heard 
the door of the cage softly swing on its hinges. 
Yet there it was, presently, wide open, noth- 
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ing at all between the small room and the 
woods where ripe sweet nuts were dropping, 
dropping,—nothing at all! 

A moment later, Fleet blew a short breath 
that was really a squirrel sigh, and turned 
with a little scuffle to patter wearily back to 
his bedroom. ‘Then he saw. 

Like a wild, gray streak he was gone. His 
hind feet scratched the cage floor with the 
jump he made; his body leaped the porch’s 
edge; as fast as freed arrow he was off and 
away. 

Nimble heard the scratch, and glanced 
down from his sport. The wheel stopped 
with a click; he could not believe his tiny 


senses. But he did not whirl any more. 
The wheel was a great game; but oh, the 
woods, the woods, the woods! A flurry of 


flying fur, he sped after his brother. 

Arthur shaded his eyes and looked after 
them, but almost instantly they were lost in 
the happy sunlight. An hour later he crept 
out to the woods, peering among its soft 
lights and shadows. He felt very happy. 
At the foot of a tall slim tree he looked up 
and gave a little cry. Of course, squirrels 
are all very much alike. He could not be in 
the least sure, yet in his heart he was certain 
that here were Nimble and Fleet, for on 
the highest branch, their tails curved above 
their backs like triumphant banners, their 
eyes black with joy, sat two gray squirrels, 

“Hello, old chaps!”’ sang Arthur. ‘‘Isn’t 
it great?’’—Nancy Byrd Turner, in Sunday 
School Times. 


Baby’s Crackers. 


No one noticed baby as he toddled quietly 
out of the room, leaving his blocks scattered 
over the floor. When I missed him, I searched 
in all his favorite hiding-places, under the din- 
ing-room table, in the linen-closet, and even in 
the coal-bin. Then I began at the top of the 
house, and worked my way down, looking in 
every room until I came to the pantry. 
There I found him sitting before a new box of 
crackers. Piled up around him, like a wall of 
fortifications, were those he had already taken 
from the box. I stooped to pick them up, and 
found that a bite had been taken out of one 
comer of each, leaving the little circle of his 
mouth and the print of his teeth. There were 
just eight whole crackers left in the box. 

Ass Bt Ns 


“Mother,” said little Catherine, “I just 
saw a robin out of Jessie’s window, singing 
so happily I didn’t disturb him away.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions ee the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to ildren, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or ju pymoanent according to circumstances, 
which ‘the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within id miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 w of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIA 
Vice-Paeswent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cizex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drexcrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Ciara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. For, Nathaaiel T. 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Sucerrary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Foreign Notes and News. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Rev. Tony André, the pastor of the French 
and German Swiss Protestant church in 
Florence, Italy, writes us a fraternal letter 
from that city. This is the church that is 
proprietor of the Protestant cemetery in 
Florence in which Theodore Parker, Mrs. 
Browning, Arthur Hugh Clough, Admiral 
Napier, and other great men and women 
have been laid away. Dr. André is an 
earnest friend of religious freedom and 
progress. He is also an archeologist of 
ability, and has made numerous visits in 
Oriental lands in pursuing his favorite 
science. He has recently returned from 
Tunis and Algeria, where, however, his re- 
searches had a somewhat unfortunate end- 
ing. He was overtaken by the decree for 
the mobilization of the French army. His 
return journey occupied twenty-two days. 
His brother and brother-in-law were called 
to arms in France, and it is an anxious hour 
with him and his people. He writes, “In 
these hours of anguish we appreciate doubly 
the testimony and sympathy of President 
Wilson and of the American people.” 

A recent death which deserves attention 
is the passing away of Miss Emily Sharpe of 
London, in her eighty-seventh year. Miss 
Sharpe was the daughter of the late dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar Samuel Sharpe, 
and a devoted and able helper in his two 
worlds of business and of learning. She 
mastered three ancient tongues,—Hebrew, 
Latin, and Greek,—and had a fair knowledge 
of at least three modern languages. She 
was remarkably well versed on the history 
of the Christian Church and the study of 
comparative religion. She was a thinker 
and writer of force. Her knowledge of the 
history of Unitarianism, not only in the 
British Isles, but also in Hungary, America, 
and other foreign lands, was remarkable. 
She was one of the most devoted members of 
our Unitarian fellowship, standing for intel- 
lectual sincerity in. theology as well as for 
religious experience. A thorough student of 
the Bible, a faithful attendant at public 
worship, a generous contributor to small 
churches struggling to uphold the free faith 
in the midst of a world that is either indif- 
ferent or does not want to take any pains to 
learn about it, she was a noble figure in the 
life of our free fellowship in Great Britain. 
She founded scholarships for Hungarian 
students, aided the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society, helped the students at our denomina- 
tional theological schools, and scattered books 
and pamphlets and papers advocating our 
views of religion and of life with indefatigable 
zeal. She was personally a woman of the 
greatest simplicity and unselfishness. No 
wonder there was a great attendance of lead- 
ing Unitarians and friends at the funeral ser- 
vice, which was conducted by Rev. Dr. Tudor 
Jones of Unity Church, and other clergymen. 
The writer will never forget a visit which 
he paid on Miss Sharpe two or three years 
since, and the lesson it taught him of faith- 
fulness and hope and trust even when ad- 
vanced years have come upon the soul. 

We have to cull news concerning our own 
colonies froma British journal, The Christian 
Life, which tells us: “A remarkable bon- 
fire occurred recently in Northern Luzon, 
in the Philippine Islands. Two thousand 
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five hundred Bibles were publicly burned in 
the plaza of Vigan, the largest and most 
important city of that section. It appears 
that these Bibles had been distributed by a 
Mr. McLaughlin in connection with a 
cinematograph exhibit of Scriptural films. 
The Catholic authorities in turn also gave 
a cinematograph exhibit, exacting as an 
admission fee one of the thousands of Bibles 
that had been distributed by McLaughlin. 
Some two thousand people gave this unique 
fee, and then the Bibles were publicly burned 
on the plaza by the Catholic authorities. 
The result, however, was that on the day 
after the bonfire three thousand Bibles 
were disposed of by the representatives of 
the American Bible Society. This unique 
advertisement of the Bible will doubtless 
make for the furtherance of Bible reading 
in the Philippines, as wide attention has 
been attracted to the event.” 

The same journal tells us: ‘‘There is a 
school in Queensland, Australia, the diameter 
of which is thousands of miles. Instead 
of having several schoolmasters in the 
scattered country, the government employs 
one competent schoolmaster, providing him 
with a powerful motor-car. He travels 
from farm to farm, making stops for two 
or three days at each, distributing books 
and mapping out a course of instruction by 
which the youngsters may teach themselves. 
The teacher’s car carries sixty gallons of 
petrol, ten gallons of oil, thirty gallons of 
water, and one hundred and fifty pounds 
of school-books. During the first term the 
schoolmaster travelled four thousand miles 
without ever seeing any railway anywhere.”’ 
- An interesting item is that which we find 
in an English newspaper which quotes from 
the London Times of one hundred years ago, 
as follows: ‘On this day [Oct. 18, 1814] is 
published, price one shilling, ‘A Discourse, 
delivered in Boston, North America, at the 
Solemn Festival in commemoration of the 
Goodness of God in delivering the Christian 
World from Military Despotism, June 15th, 
1814. By William Ellery Channing, Minister 
of the Church in Federal-street, Boston. 
London: reprinted by J. and J. Hardy, 164, 
Shadwell High-street; and sold also by 
Messrs. Black, Parry and Co., Leadenhall- 
street.’”’ 

The present writer may be, perhaps, 
forgiven a personal reminiscence in this 
connection. At the time of the Spanish- 
American War he preached to his Los Angeles, 
Cal., congregation a sermon in behalf of 
international peace, pleading for patience 
and fairness of judgment, and expressing the 
hope that pacific measures might still be 
found to prevent the evils of war, in ac- 
cordance with the urgent advice of our 
American minister at the Court of Madrid. 
The Los Angeles Times, a paper of a very 
different character from that of its great 
London prototype and engaged in foment- 
ing discord and international hatred, in a 
heated editorial denounced the preacher as 
a “traitor to his country and to his God,” 
as ‘“‘the orang-outang of the American 
pulpit,’ and in other choice epithets warn- 
ing the community against him, giving orders 
that his name should never again be al- 
lowed to appear in its columns. The writer 
was not greatly affected by this tirade, though 
some of his church members were. A few 
days later an aged man with white locks and 
feeble steps came to his house and introduced 
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himself as the only son of Dr. William Ellery 
Channing. He expressed his entire sympathy 
with the peace sentiments of the sermon 
under discussion, and to emphasize his 
feeling he presented the preacher with the 
manuscript of the great sermon which his 
father, Dr. Channing, nearly a century be- 
fore, had preached in .behalf of universal 
peace and the deliverance of the Christian 
world from military despotism. ‘This signifi- 
cant and generous act more than compensated 
the preacher for the abuse that had been 
visited upon him. In later years he gave 
this much-prized manuscript to the library 
of the American Unitarian Association, where 
it may be handed down to future generations 
as one of its treasures. 

There is a strong feeling arising in Switzer- 
land that the proposal for peace between the 
fighting nations of the world should proceed 
from that country rather than from the 
United States. The writers in the Swiss 
journals ascribe only selfish motives to 
the tentative endeavors of the United 
States in the matter of securing a world 
peace, and seem to be actuated more by the 
spirit of international jealousy than of in- 
ternational justice and good will. 

Prof. Martin Rade in his paper, the Christ- 
liche Welt, still writes in a large-minded and 
unprejudiced manner on the question of the 
war. No German journal which comes to 
our table is so fair, so brave, and so truly 
religious as this. Thus in a religious con- 
templation in the last number of his paper 
he says:— 

“Jesus is amidst those who know him even 
on the battlefield, and teaches his disciples 
ever again and again to turn to Him in 
confidence who is their Father, whose voice 
is heard in the thunder of the cannon and 
the dreadful sights of the conflict; and now, 
what is more wonderful than all, he does not 
remain at our battle-front or in our hospitals: 
he passes over to our enemies and there also 
seeks his own. He does not betray us, but 
he tells us that he knows of others on the 
other side of the conflict whom he loves 
and who need him. Before we ourselves 
come to appreciate it, he is binding us and 
them together in bonds of mutual respect 
among the contestants, of mutual helpfulness 
among the wounded, of faith in the coming 
necessary proclamation of peace. In the 
midst of battle Jesus does not give up his 
work among the children of men, even if they 
seem to have forgotten the lesson of the 
Sermon on the Mount. He says to them, 
‘Know ye not what spirit ye are of?’ At 
first only one will listen to him, then certain 
others pay attention, but at last they all will 
understand and will testify that he and he 
alone is in the right in this matter. We 
have not yet reached this happy conclusion. 
There are some who even think that one 
should not say anything like this at present. 
It makes the soldiers soft and tender, and 
now the demand is for hardness and for 
standing fast in the conflict. We also believe 
in standing fast, but we could not do it if 
we did not ever look up to the higher ideal 
which Jesus shows us. We could not 
do it without finding in all the hatred and 
anger and conflict of our time the evidence 
of that Divine Love which He has planted 
in our hearts, and which includes even the 
love of one’s enemies.” 

Rev. Clay MacCauley, our Unitarian 
representative in Tokyo, writes us:— 
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“T see in the war, above all, the struggle 
of two mighty principles: that which results 
in autocracy against that which secures 
democracy; monarchy against popular gov- 
ernment, a long-prophesied social order 
against the ancient subjection of mankind 
to some ‘divinely ordained’ one man or 
group of men. TI really believe that ere long 
the one great inspiration of our own life as 
missionaries is to receive through this struggle 
the biggest inflow of strength and promise 
of spread among mankind that it has 
ever had. We are blind and groping in the 
darkness; we lament that vision has ceased 
and our footsteps are brought to a stop; but 
by and by our eyes will be opened, our 
light will come, and we shall see that much 
has been removed which in the past has 
made our progress slow and discouraging. 
And we shall take courage, thank God, and 
go forward in a path made far easier than 
we had ever imagined it could become. Our 
work will be made to prosper in the coming 
days as it could not in the days that are 
gone. Let us make these days of enforced 
international inaction useful in preparing us 
for that ‘more effective service when peace is 
declared,’ of which you speak. 

“All goes well here. We shall be ready 
for your Oriental pilgrimage when the time 
comes to move again. Our Tokyo work 
goes on without any special change. Dr. 
Peabody (the M.D.) has been here, and I 
have seen a good deal of him. He will tell 
you of things. Of course we are feeling the 
influence of the war, for Japan is now ham- 
mering away as participant in China. Our 
own country, because of the ‘yellow press,’ 
is much in discussion here. I am attending 
conferences often in which the relations of 
Japan and America are discussed. I am 
going to an important dinner of the Japan 
Peace Society next Tuesday. As one of the 
Committee of Publicity of the American 
Peace Society, as well as vice-president, it is 
supposed that I am on the ‘lookout’ about 
yellow journalism in Japan. Some impor- 
tant phases of this have occupied me. Next 
Sunday our Tokyo church is to have a 
baptismal service, when a goodly number of 
new members will be added to us. And 
then there will be an afternoon meeting of 
welcome.” 

Rikugo-Zasshi (or Cosmos), our Japanese 
Unitarian magazine published in Tokyo, de- 
votes its 404th monthly number for Septem- 
ber to Prof. Eucken and his philosophical 
opinions. It is quite remarkable to see how 
thoroughly informed our Japanese fellow- 
workers are on the literature of this topic and 
on German theology and philosophy in gen- 
eral. Other articles are on the war in Europe 
and its relation to both race and religion. 

Prof. Eucken was prevented by the war, 
as we know, from visiting Japan. ‘The last, 
or October, number of the magazine is in- 
creased in size to about 140 pages, and deals 
principally with the German people,—their 
civilization, literature, education, science, 
politics, and national characteristics. We are 
unable, alas, to read the Japanese original, but 
the programme of the sixteen articles is cer- 
‘tainly very interesting. Among the writers 
are Prof. Anesaki, the Harvard exchange pro- 
fessor, Prof. Minami, who was educated in 
Germany, our Unitarian minister Rev. S. 
Uchigasaki, a former student at Oxford, Prof. 
Abe, who has charge of the social work of our 
Mission with its 2,500 members, and others. 
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The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


“Taymen and Social Progress’? was the 
topic discussed November 11, at the Somerset, 
by Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs of Marlboro, 
organizing secretary of the National League 
of Unitarian Laymen, Col. Frank L. Locke, 
president of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, and Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. 

In opening the after-dinner exercises, Pres- 
ident Kyle spoke feelingly of three mem- 
bers of the Club who since the last meeting 
had passed on to the larger life—William 
Endicott, Col. North, and William Howell 
Reed, the last-named having been one of 
the original members and for a long time 
secretary. Each of these men, he said, 
has been a conspicuous example of the high- 
minded honorable business man of Boston 
—mindful of every civic duty and responsi- 
bility, generous and helpful to worthy causes, 
and all of them devoted Unitarians. 

Introducing the topic of the evening, Mr. 
Kyle said that this was an epoch of the social 
conscience and it is realized as never before 
that no man liveth unto himself. 

Mr. Nobbs said in part:— 

‘When you come to think that 999 out of 
every I,000 men are laymen anyhow, if there 
is to be any social progress it will have to 
be very largely by them. The National 
League of Unitarian Laymen was born some 
years ago, but stood still in its growth. 
What we have been trying to do for nearly 
a year has been to bring it healthy life and 
assure the world that it is here for a purpose. 
About one hundred of our five hundred 
churches have men’s clubs, and over forty 
of these are now affiliated with our League.” 

Mr. Nobbs suggested various lines of work 
for men’s clubs. ‘There should be systematic 
publicity, to clear away the misinformation 
and haziness now existing in regard to 
Unitarianism. A second line of work is 
social service—a convenient phrase which 
covers a multitude of charities and also sins. 
It is not intended to suggest a programme 
for reconstructing the universe, for this world 
is not subject to cataclysms even of a reform- 
ing sort. The Unitarian church believes, 
however, that religion is a practical and this- 
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world concern, whatever else it may be. It 
is for the men of a local church to give prac- 
tical demonstration of what religion means 
in our interpretation of it. We have our 
feelings aroused in regard to pending meas- 
ures, and, if there was some way of getting 
united effort, how much might be achieved! 

Col. Frank L. Locke opened his address 
by reading a newspaper tribute to the late 
William Endicott, who scarcely five days 
before his death, with his eighty-nine years 
and the encumbrances of ill-health, went 
to the polls and performed his duty of 
citizenship. ‘‘I suspect we shall have social 
progress,’’ Mr. Locke said, ‘“‘in measure as 
the layman assumes toward it the same re- 
sponsibility he readily accords every day to 
commercial and business affairs. Inefficiency 
results from duplication and lack of team- 
play. We need a general staff, a board of 
strategy.’ 

Speaking of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, Col. Locke said that its main effort 
is for the development of citizenship in its 
highest sense, a policy it has followed 
from the beginning. ‘‘We need in the Union 
the financial assistance of the philanthropist 
and business man; we need the personal 
interest of the business man, and his active 
participation; and we need the college men, 
the graduate and the undergraduate, as 
fellow-members.”’ 

Rev. Elmer S. Forbes said in part:— 

“The development of laymen’s clubs in 
our churches makes a distinct epoch. ‘This is 
not the time or place to suggest a programme 
for anybody, but there are certain things 
which can be done. Continually legisla- 
tive measures are proposed which require 
the help and assistance of good men. In 
the coming winter the vice commission will 
have its recommendations which will make 
for the security of our young men and women. 
The building commission will propose a 
measure which will have far-reaching in- 
fluence upon the lives of working men and 
women. ‘The prison commissioner will pro- 
pose measures of the utmost importance. 
When the moment comes I hope that we 
may have the privilege of asking your 
assistance upon some of these vital measures, 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. 


one even tables 
When well mix: 
one raw onion chopped fine. 


Seasoning, 


thin sliced lemon is placed. 


Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. 

n of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. — 
stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 


JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoon Bell’s 
¥ teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. Add to liquid when hot, 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatine. Cool and serve on a base of lettuce leaves over which 


DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean d 
one level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprin- 
kle over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make intocakes and fry. 


Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking recipes of your grocer or on receipt of postal. 


Fordelicious Sausage flavor as directed either with Bell’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell’s White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


BELL'S SEASONING 


Used by your Grandmother and every 
Generation since to deliciously 
flavor Dressings for Turkey, 
Chicken, Game, Meats, Fish. 


Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 


. Cover with hot 
Add 


For goose or duck add 


rkadd 
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Shall it be said that the only forces which 
cannot stand together for the right are the 
churches? Under wise leadership the men’s 
clubs can make themselves so felt in sound, 
sane, right ways that their influence will 
be sought when it is wished to carry good 
measures, and that their power must be 
reckoned with when an attempt is made to 
pass bad measures. When we are all united 
for that which is reasonable and right, 
we may be sure that this old Commonwealth 
will advance even faster in the future than 
she has done in the past.” 


The Unitarian Name. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church of Detroit, 
held Wednesday evening, November 4, about 
one hundred present, Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister, the following resolution 
offered by Miss Alice V. Guysi, a former 
trustee of the church, was adopted without a 
dissenting voice,— 

“Believing that to the members of this 
church the name ‘Unitarian’ stands for that 
which is highest and best, mentally, morally, 
and spiritually; that the history and tradi- 
tions of the wise men and women who have 
been leaders in the faith and works Unita- 
rians believe in, as well as the more intimate 
associations and memories of this our home 
church and its people, constitute a most 
precious heritage with which we are unwilling 
to part, be it Resolved, That the members of 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church 
of Detroit assembled in semi-annual meeting 
address the commission appointed by the 
American Unitarian Association to consider 
the advisability of changing the denomina- 
tional name, and make known to them our 
desire as a church to retain the name ‘ Uni- 
tarian,’ a name we have learned so to love 
and revere that it has become a part of our 
very lives. We could not find an alterna- 
tive, and we hope that this name will be 
handed down with our faith, to be a very 
present help to all future generations of 
men.” 


The Alfiance. 


The regular meeting of the Executive Board 
was held Nov. 13, 1914, the president, New 
England vice-president, treasurer, recording 
secretary, and twenty-one directors in at- 
tendance, representing Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
New York. 

The president spoke with enthusiasm of 
her recent visit to the Vermont branches. 
Brattleboro rejoices in the facilities for larger 
service afforded by the new parish house. 
Windsor, although at present without a 
minister, was able from a branch member- 
ship of twenty to bring together thirty 
people to meet Miss Bancroft. Montpelier 
had its Junior Alliance present with the 
regular branch, all showing a fine spirit and 
excellent work. Burlington has a large, 
strong branch in a church that never neglects 
its young people, the latest sign of its interest 
being the new quarters in the basement of the 
church for the boys’ club, rooms that the 
boys themselves helped to make ready. 

From Vermont Miss Bancroft went to 
Washington, where the branch entertained 
the Baltimore ladies, to West Roxbury, Mass., 
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for gentlemen’s night, to Scituate for a 
neighborhood meeting, to Middleboro for a 
conference of branch presidents at the direc- 
tor’s house, to West Newton, to Exeter, N-H., 
for a neighborhood meeting, then to Concord 
for another New Hampshire neighborhood 
gathering, to Beverly, Mass., that had Essex 
County branches as guests, and to Somer- 
ville. : 

The corresponding secretary reported in 
writing from Omaha that she has travelled 
or spoken every day, Sundays included, 
since she left New York. Mrs. Davis has 
met branches and advised with officers in 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and was then on the way to 
Wisconsin. She has spoken on Sunday 
from the pulpit, met men and women at 
evening sessions, and addressed State con- 
ferences and a special gathering of the 
Chicago Associate Alliance. © 

Mrs. Frank EF. Sweetser of Brookline has 
become a life member. The name of Mrs. 
Mary Nason Gray has been placed In 
Memoriam by the Newburyport branch, and 
that of Miss Sarah Parker by Channing 
Branch of Newton. 

The committee on college centres read a 
letter from Ithaca, N.Y., telling of the 
great interest of students in a class for the 
discussion of the ethics and duties of social 
life. The letter speaks of the grief caused 
by the death of Rev. C. W. Heizer, who was 
greatly loved by the students. The first 
Sunday in October Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
preached in the Unitarian church at North- 
ampton and addressed the Smith College 
Unitarian Club immediately after the ser- 
vice. Rev. Roger S. Forbes is announced 
to preach at Wellesley Hills on November 
15, a special notice having been sent to 
each Unitarian girl. 

The appreciation of the Executive Board 
was voted to the Holyoke branch for a recep- 
tion given to students of Mount Holyoke 
College. Universalist and Unitarian students 
were invited, and a pleasant feature was the 
interest the guests felt in learning, for the 
first time, who of their fellow-students were 
connected with these churches. 

The appeals committee recommended and 
the Board endorsed an appeal for $300 for 
East Lexington, Mass., for a new heating 
plant in the church; an appeal for $150 to 
help with the building of the church at Mount 
Pleasant, Fla.,in the circuit ministered to by 
Rev. Francis M. McHale; and the renewal 
of the annual appeal for $100 for Northum- 
berland, Pa., to help maintain preaching 
in the Joseph Priestley Memorial Church. 

On recommendation of the international 
committee, greetings were voted to our liberal 
Christian sisters in France and Germany. 
It was voted to put before the branches an 
appeal for $300 for the Italian mission of 
the American Unitarian Association, with the 
hope that the women’s movement may 
receive consideration. This is in continua- 
tion of work already begun, for last year the 
branches contributed $200 to Signor Conte’s 
mission. There is an opportunity to employ 
the services of Mr. Murri, a brilliant ex-priest 
who has formed a circle of Free Believers in 
Rome; Signora Benso of Turin is secretary 
of the women’s department. During this 
period of unusual stress some financial 
help from the Alliance will be particularly 
appreciated. 

A recommendation was approved, that 
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Alliance branches be asked to respond 
promptly and as generously as may be to a 
general call for funds for war relief. The 
money is to be sent to Mrs. lucia Clapp 
Noyes, treasurer of The Alliance, and will 
be forwarded to the relief committee of the 
British League, or, as requested by the 
donors, to committees in the other countries 
affliated- with the International Union of 
Liberal Christian Women. The League 
committee is co-operating with Mr. Bowie 
for international relief purposes both in 
England and on the continent. Belgians, 
Hungarians, and Germans have already re- 
ceived assistance from this source. Those 
branches that wish to respond to the call of 
Mme. Loyson printed in the Register of 
November 5 will so mark their contributions. 

A new branch is reported at Stockton, Cal. 

The branch at Norfolk, Va., had lapsed. 
It has now been reorganized with the coming 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pratt to Virginia. 

The next meeting will be held at Unitarian 
Headquarters, 104 East 2oth Street, New 
York City, on Friday, December 11, at 
10 A.M. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


A Monthly Rally Day at Petersham, 
Mass. 


BY REV. ROBERT C. DOUTHIT. 


The Petersham Sunday school, recogniz- 
ing the value of the “(Rally Sunday” idea, 
resolved to carry the spirit of Rally Sunday 
through the year. During the past year a 
teacher or officer of the Sunday school has 
been appointed to take full charge of the 
exercises of the school on the first Sunday 
of each month, being given full liberty in ar- 
ranging the programme. Thus there has 
been a pleasing variety in the character of the 
special services, more persons have taken 
responsibility, more have helped, and the 
result in a decided increase of enthusiasm, 
regularity, and interest has fully justified the 
experiment. . 

One teacher had a “Bulb Sunday.” On 
that day the lessons of life and care and 
growth were illustrated by a quantity of nar- 
cissus bulbs. These were given to the chil- 
dren to be cared for, and to be brought when 
in full bloom to enrich and beautify the 
services of the early winter. One month 
brought its lesson of seedtime and harvest, 
one emphasized the Christmas spirit, one New 
Year resolutions, while one found valuable 
material from the lives of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington. One Sunday was devoted to our du- 
ties to dumb animals, and another brought 
with it a charming story from the Bible, 
well told by the members of a class of girls. 
On each of these special Sundays the Sunday- 
school orchestra played several selections, to 
the especial delight of the younger listeners 
and to the general interest of all. 

The minister of the church, who is the 
teacher of the class of “gentlemen lads,” 
was asked to take charge of the service on 
July 5. This being the Sunday nearest the 
anniversary of the death of Dr. John Fiske, 
which occurred July 4, 1901, it was decided 
to have the exercises in commemoration of 
him. 

On Sunday morning the school assembled 
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to pay honor to this historian and philosopher, 
who during his life was intimately associated 
with Petersham and at his death was buried 
in the old Petersham cemetery. 

One of the older boys read a sketch of the 
life of Dr. Fiske, while another read selections 
from his writings. Then the little tots of 
the primary department led the way, the 
very youngest of them at the front carrying 
a beautiful silk United States flag, the rest 
following, to the cemetery, but a short dis- 
tance from the meeting-house across the vil- 
lage common. This group of children and 
grown folks on their silent pilgrimage made 
a very impressive and never-to-be-forgotten 
picture. 

At the cemetery all joined in singing 
“America.”? Mr. Douthit spoke of Dr. Fiske 
as a historian of our country, of his sincerity 
and devotion to the truth and the highest 
type of patriotism. He also spoke of the 
importance which Dr. Fiske gave in his scien- 
tific essays to lengthened infancy and child- 
hood. ‘Tender mother love and care of the 
helpless and dependent babe have been very 
important factors in bringing out the sweeter 
and finer qualtities of human nature. This 
made it seem especially fitting for children 
to do their part to keep fresh the memory of 
Dr. Fiske. 

At the close of the address the youngest of 
Dr. Fiske’s grandchildren, Master Brooks 
Fiske, of the primary class, laid a laurel 
wreath by the sacred plot of earth, and each 
member of the school passed reverently, 
dropping a blossom or a spray of evergreen. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
South Worcester Federation. 


The fall meeting was held in Hopedale, 
Mass., on Sunday, Oct. 25, 1914, with an 
attendance of about fifty. Mr. Albert 
Marso, the president, presided. The speaker 
of the afternoon was Rev.*C. A. Henderson 
of Hopedale, on ‘‘ Religion of Young People.” 
At the evening session, Rev. Alson H. Robin- 
son of Newton Centre was the speaker, and 
he spoke of ‘The Conflict between Con- 
servatism and Progress.” 

May A. LELAND, Sec’y. 


The $30,000 Fund. 


The following letter, for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in and adding to the 
Endowment Fund, will be self-explanatory :— 


The Executive Board at the October busi- 
ness meeting voted to authorize the circula- 
tion of a chain letter for the benefit of 
the $30,000 Endowment Fund. In order to 
get this letter into quick and wide-spread 
circulation, it has been decided to send a copy 
of the first link in the chain to each member 
of the Board and to each Supervisor as well 
as to certain other interested individuals. 
It is hoped that the recipients of these letters 
will realize the importance of getting their 
three copies off to others in their own dis- 
tricts as soon as possible. 

Every one interested should spread the 
word that this letter is intended to reach 
the older members of our Unitarian parishes 
as well as the young people, and that every 
one is urged to contribute as generously as 


possible in order that the Young People’s! 
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Religious Union may be enabled to employ the 
permanent field organizer toward which it has 
been working for a number of years; that it 
may do still further work among the young 
people in educational centres; and that the 
handicap of constant financial shortage may 
be lifted from the working force of the or- 
ganization. 

The promotion of this fund is something 
definite that every one can help in, where- 
ever he or she may be located, and all Uni- 
tarians should become thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that the gathering of this 
$30,000 should be pushed in every legiti- 
mate way until the desired end is attained. 

For the Board, 
Marian DupLEY RICHARDS. 


Two Requests. 


A request for a new or a second-hand copy 
of both “Alice in Wonderland” and ‘‘The 
Peterkin Papers” has recently come from 
the North Carolina Industrial School at 
Watha, for the library there. The object is 
a good Unitarian one and one which the Young 
People’s Religious Union has never been called 
upon to assist in any way before. So if any 
one knows where a copy of these may be had 
kindly write to Miss Torr, Room 11, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or send the 
books direct to the School. Should the 
latter plan be followed, however, be sure to 
write to Room 11, stating what has been 
done; this to avoid an influx of duplicates. 

A second request is at hand, for young 
ladies to act as volunteer teachers for Satur- 
day morning sewing-classes in the South 
End Industrial School, Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, Mass.,—another worthy Unitarian 
cause, about which all our young people 
might become much better informed. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the New York Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union will be held at 
Unitarian Headquarters, 104 East 20th 
Street, New York City, Friday, November 
20, at 5 P.M. Rev. Milton S. Littlefield will 
speak on “Records and Reports,’”’ with dis- 
cussion in the evening. 


The speakers at the noon-day services in 
King’s Chapel next week will be as follows: 
November 23, Rev. H. G. Arnold, West Rox- 
bury; November 24, Rev. L. C. Dethlefs, 
Medford; November 25, Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son, Brookline; November 27, Rev. Adolph 
Rossbach, East Boston. On Thanksgiving 
Day the union service with the First Church 
will be held in King’s Chapel, the sermon 
being by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. At 
the musical service on November 21, Mr. 
Malcolm Lang, the organist of King’s Chapel, 
will play, assisted by Mrs. Bertha Cushing 
Child, who will sing a solo. 


Meetings. 


New York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—The League met at the Church 
of the Messiah, New York City, Friday, 
November 6. Mrs. W. U. Lawson, the 
new president, welcomed all, and read a 
poem by Rose Henniker Heaton, entitled 
“In Everything give Thanks.” She spoke 
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Pierre M. Thomson, Mrs. H. G. Bell, and 
Mrs. Thomas R. Slicer. Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey opened his remarks on ‘“‘ The Present 
Problem of Intellectual Integrity in the 
Churches” by complimenting the League 
on its systematic conduct of business. Mr. 
Harvey said he had found the title for his 
talk. in article he had been reading on 
“Heresy-hunting in Germany,’ and felt 
that, in facing the present, an awful signifi- 
cance had been given to the theme. Quoting, 
he said that, deplore it as we may, enlighten- 
ment destroys religion. Forty thousand 
persons have withdrawn from the Prussian 
church in Germany, in spite of the fact that 
membership in the church is necessary to 
enter the civil service, and that religion is 
taught in the schools. Most people, of every 
class, attend church from compulsion only. 
Never, however, has there been a greater 
time for teaching the doctrine of sincerity 
than now. The safety of religion rests upon 
its loyalty to truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Dr. Henry White 
Callahan had for his subject ‘‘The Barbari- 
ans.” He described the barbarians as 
belonging to every race under heaven, and 
in comparing them with the Greeks said, 
“We are the Greeks: those who do not do 
things our way are the barbarians.’ The 
difference is in viewpoint. Philosophically, 
it is the subjective and objective of life. 
Different points of view are held by many, 
but only when a sense of superiority is de- 
veloped do we get the Greek and barbarian 
attitude. A disdain for the less fortunate 
and a disregard for their rights is the result. 
Civilization has travelled in a spiral, encir- 
cling the camps of the Greek and the barbarian 
with absolute indifference. 

The Greek is conservative, the barbarian 
aggressive and radical; the Greek is the 
present, the barbarian the future; the Greek 
is going, the barbarian is coming; the Greek 
is many, the barbarian is one; the Greek is 
finishing his course, the barbarian has begun. 
So long as we remain in the present stage 
of evolution, where the Greek looks with 


Business Notices. 


Thanksgiving stimulates sales in the Crockery 
Stores which are busy for Thanksgiving and the holidays. 

Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, Franklin Street, have an 
exhibit open to both admirers of ceramics and actual pur- 
chasers. 


Deaths. 


SEVERANCE.—In Los Angeles, November ro, Caroline 
M., wife of the late Theodoric C. Severance, in her gsth 
year. 


MISS FANNIE SULLIVANT. 


Miss Fannie Sullivant of Pensacola, Fla., died at the 
Emergency Hospital at Annapolis, Md., Nov. 5, 1914. 
She was a lifelong Unitarian, and, although living where 
we have no church, yet she always kept the faith. She 
was actively identified with the civic and social life of 
Pensacola, and in its philanthropic and literary life. Her 
active work in the Equal Suffrage Association brought her 
jnto touch with the best workers of that city. ¥. M. M. 


A would like a position for the care of children and 
household management. Has had five years’ practical ex- 
perience, also one year in Massachusetts Homcopathic 
Hospital in training for nursing. An American, born and 
reared a Unitarian. Cangivereferences. Address A. M., 
care Christian Register. 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
H ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M., 


YOUNG LADY, thirty years old, in good health 


hysician. 


with deep sorrow of the deaths of Mrs. Fone. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. B 
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disdain pon the barbarian, we may defi- 
nitely prophesy more and more trouble. 
Until the human race is extinct, the last 
barbarian will butcher the last Greek, and 
he himself die alone. As social conscious- 
ness awakes, the time will come when the 
struggle will be for higher ends. The col- 
lection of the day was taken for Wheeling, 


W. Va. 
Churches. 

Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot: On Friday even- 
ing, October 30, the parish gave a reception 
to Rev. and Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot in 
recognition of their twenty years’ association 
with this church. It was a happy occasion, 
one which will always live in the memory of 
those present. Mr. and Mrs. Eliot received 
the guests in the parlors, which had been 
beautifully decorated with palms, ferns, and 
flowers. On a table at their right stood a 
silver vase with twenty roses, the gift of the 
parish. During the evening Dr. James De 
Normandie expressed to Mr. and Mrs. Eliot 
the greetings and congratulations which filled 
the hearts of those present and of many friends 
who could not be there that evening. Mr. 
Eliot then responded in a way that revealed 
his deep appreciation. There was no special 
committee appointed for this occasion. Every 
member of the parish helped to make it a 
success. 


Erik, Pa.—The First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes: The annual meet- 
ing and fellowship supper was held November 
5. The Women’s Alliance served dinner to 
a large gathering. The annual meeting was 
called to order by President S. A. Drake. 
The secretary’s report showed that the busi- 
ness of the church had been carried to a 
high degree of efficiency. The church build- 
ing has been repaired and decorated. The 
treasurer’s report showed that the church 
had raised more money than in any year of 
its history, and that it had a good balance in 
the treasury. ‘The financial secretary’s re- 
port showed that 219 people were making 
regular contributions to the support of the 
church. The King’s Daughters, a society of 
twenty young women, do social and philan- 
thropic work for the church and the com- 
munity. There has been an increase of 25 
per cent. in the attendance of the Sunday- 
school, “The general chairman of the work- 
ing committees reported that the work of the 
church had been conducted by seven com- 
mittees with a combined membership of 115 
people. ‘The Women’s Alliance has 62 mem- 
bers, has had a very prosperous year, and 
subscribed $300 for current expenses. ‘The 
Men’s Club is a lively organization of liberal- 
minded men, which discusses once a month 
the pressing questions of the world. The 
work of the Unity Club is to lead in the social 
life of the church, and many successful en- 
tertainments have been held during the year. 
Mr. Byrnes reported that he had conducted 
70 religious services and preached 70 sermons 
on Sundays, conducted 30 open forums, ad- 
dressed 25 conferences of religion, delivered 
20 addresses to organizations outside of the 
church in the city, delivered 150 lectures in 
70 towns outside of Erie, conducted 10 fu- 
nerals, officiated at 8 weddings, received 
38 new members into the church, besides 
many parish calls and services in the civic 
life of the community. Trustees were elected 
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for three years. It was voted to increase the 


pastor’s salary. 


GREEN Harsor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George L. Mason: Mr. Mason returned 
from an enforced vacation of about four 
weeks in time to resume work November 8. 
The cause of this temporary cessation of 
work was a nervous breakdown, and on 
order of the physician Mr. Mason took a 
rest among friends in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. He is now greatly 
improved, but for some months will attempt 
no serious mental work outside of the weekly 
sermons. ‘This little society continues loyal. 
The local Alliance is a fine working body, 
and the Sunday-school is doing good work. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—The First Unitarian 
Church: A Sunday-school was organized 
November 1. Mr. W. L. Gibson, one of the 
most loyal Unitarians in the world, was elected 
superintendent, ‘The church also decided to 
hold a midweek service every week. One 
week in the month the life of Jesus is 
studied; the next week a lecture on some live 
problem is given; the third week the his- 
tory of Unitarianism is studied; the fourth 
week current events are considered. The 
Women’s Alliance under the leadership of 
Mrs. John H. Lewis, is doing well. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Harry Lutz: The first Young People’s evening 
service for the season was held November 15, 
and was conducted by Mr. Ralph W. Angier, 
who spoke on ‘‘ The Young People of To-day.” 
The services will be held monthly through 
the winter. 


ReEapinc, Mass.—Christian Union Church, 
Rev. M. Franklin Ham: The work of the 
church begins with every evidence of re- 
newed interest and vitality. During the 
summer the church organ has been partially 
rebuilt, with very satisfactory results. On 
October 30 the trustees of the parish carried 
through a men’s supper with a gratifying 
attendance. The supper was followed by a 
brief organ recital and an illustrated ad- 
dress on church architecture by Mr. Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston. 


Personals. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton of Boston, Mass., 
is certainly a woman who is extraordinarily 
skilful in the telling advocacy of a cause. 
Impressed, by the awful witness of the present 
war, against all militarism, she set to work to 
bring the matter home to the American 
people. She went through hundreds of pho- 
tographs and illustrations in the English 
weeklies, choosing a few of the most repre- 
sentative pictures which she had made into 
posters, with pithy inscriptions, ending in 
each case with “‘This is War.” For instance, 
above a poster showing German soldiers 
marching to the front is printed, ‘Here go 
Good Men—Needed by their Families,” 
while below we read, ‘‘To kill other Good 
Men—Needed by their Families.’ An- 
other shows a group of refugees making for 
Holland, with the words, ‘‘ Here are the Poor 


made Poorer, the Hungry more Hungry.” | sands 


Mrs. Tilton had her posters made into lan- 
tern slides, and went about the populous dis- 
tricts of the city in a motor-car with a lantern 
and sheet ingeniously mounted upon it, and 
showed her pictures by night to the crowds. 
Peace propagandists and progressive women 
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took a hint from her and devised further 
schemes,—protest post-cards to the Presi- 
dent and picture stamps among them,—so 
that a ‘‘War against War’”’ is now being vig- 
orously prosecuted throughout the United 
States.—The London Christian World. 
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_K Coming Sale. 


The Church of the Messiah, Boston, of 
which Rey. Powhatan Bagnall is minister, 
will hold a sale in Parker Memorial, Appleton 
and Berkeley Streets, on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 2, from 2.30 to 11 P.M. The drama 
“Pink Tea’’ will be presented in the evening 
at eight o’clock. Contributions for the sale 
will be welcome, especially gifts of home- 
made candy, aprons, etc. 

It is hoped that there will be a large atten- 
dance to encourage the work of the pro- 
gressive colored people who make up this 
society. 


Boston School of Social Science. 


The Boston School of Social Science has 
come into existence in order to provide a 
place where social and economic problems 
may be fairly presented and intelligently dis- 
cussed. It offers an opportunity to know 
the facts, the basis for sound conclusions. 
“What the Ford Hall meetings have been 
doing on Sunday evenings, the School for 
Social Science does on Mondays.” On 
November 23, Dr. Levi M. Powers, author 
of ‘‘The Superior Civilization of Germany,” 
and Mr. Philip Davis, of Russian birth, and 
head of Civic Service Settlement, will discuss 
“Where lies the Hope of Social Progress,— 
in the Success of Germany or of the Allies?” 
On November 30, Mr. William English 
Walling will talk about ‘Socialists and the 
War,” with a second lecture, December 7, 
on ‘‘The Socialist Outlook.” Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead and Rev. Bouck White will be the 
leading speakers at the December meetings. 
Discussion at the close of the lectures is 
perhaps the main aid in furthering the objects 
for which the School was started. The talks 
are preceded by motion pictures, and these 
are expected to prove of great educational 
value as well as an entertainment. 

Health conferences, conducted by Dr. 
Fillmore Moore, are held Wednesday evenings 
at eight o’clock. ‘‘Music and Exercise”’ is 
the subject for November 25, and the 
December topics for the next three weeks 
are: ‘“‘Food Values and Value of Foods,’’ 
“Cookery as a Health Craft,” “Feeding 
One’s Genius.” 

It is hoped that this work will enlist not 
only the interest and sympathy of many 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
euppectiog. eed. able te metal ber Gane ie eee 
care. 

orks without an institution. Personal ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during years 
to save the lives of infants and thou- 
of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 

With many we in ns for years. 

Not intended for the ved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

Present, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEM 

. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), fe Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
E. M. es 279 Tremont ers 
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men and women who believe in the spirit of 
international brotherhood, but also their 
active co-operation. 


Religious Education. 


As a part of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Brown 
University, four addresses on “Religious 
Education” were delivered by representa- 
tives of the four religious denominations 
mentioned in the charter of the institution. 
These speakers were President Edgar Y. 
Mullins of the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; President 
Isaac Sharpless of Haverford College; Pres- 
ident John M. Thomas of Middlebury Col- 
lege; and the Rt. Rev. James DeWolf 
Perry, bishop of Rhode Island. 

President Thomas, representing the Con- 
gregationalists, took his theme from the 
first rules of Harvard College, which state 
that the main end of studies is to know 
God. He dwelt upon the fundamental 
place of religion in the educational scheme 
of the New England colleges of Congrega- 
tional ancestry. He urged that the Puritans 
were as sincere in this type of education in 
desiring the welfare of their children as later 
educators have been; that the catechism was 
for the children, not the children for the 
catechism. He raised’ the question how 
much of the Puritan emphasis on religion 
should be maintained to-day, and claimed 
that, “divested of the forms of thought and 
the religious manner of a particular day, 
their principle that the religious motive, 
which is the establishment of freedom in 
the soul of man, shall guide and inspire every 
study and every instructor is as valid and 
valuable as in the age when the founders of 
New England education applied it so reso- 
lutely and in a manner so foreign to our 
thought. The main end of studies still is the 
victory of the spirit in the life of man. By 
health of body, keenness of mind, and inten- 
sity of will, we seek to enable them to put 
up a good fight; by discipline of spirit and 
nobility of character we endeavor to lift them 
above every defeat, that, whatever the buffet- 
ing, baffling world may do to them, they may 
be secure in inner triumph.” 

As to courses in the Bible and religious 
history, President Thomas said: “There is 
no department in which the instructor needs 
more to remember that he is teaching, not 
primarily a subject, but men, than the 
department of Biblical Literature. Religion 
cannot be taught disinterestedly, as a pure 
science. It has to do with vital concerns of 
those who learn and with the deepest prob- 
lems of their life. They cannot be kept in 
the class-room from inquiry as to what 
they shall believe and what principles they 
shall adopt. They should not be kept from 
such searchings of heart as to personal con- 
victions when they study the faiths and the 
struggles for faith of the human race. They 
have a right to expect that their own serious 
interests shall be borne in mind and that some 
light may dawn for them on the problems 
of their own souls. Any course in religion, 
scientific though it must be in method, with 
full welcome to the severest critical analysis 
and respect for its results, must nevertheless 
have its bearing on the permanent religious 
problems of men, which were never more 

~ pressing than at the present day. 
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“Religious instruction in our colleges has 
failed of its largest effect because it has not 
been sufficiently religious. In the reaction 
from unscientific methods in theology and 
uncritical use of Scripture we have filled up 
our courses with criticism and science and 
left out the spirit and the soul. We have 
analyzed the husk and forgot the kernel. 
If the courses in the department of religion 
were known as searching and vital studies of 
the enduring religious problems of humanity 
and of the questions of faith which confront 
every man who lives earnestly, on the basis 
of the great literatures which deal with those 
questions, and if it were a matter of common 
knowledge that every student taking such 
courses would be brought day after day to 
real grip with the very issues of life, our 
religious teaching would strengthen mightily 
its hold upon the student heart. Only by 
such procedure can we carry out the Puritan 
tradition in religious education, and that 
much of the tradition, at least, we can doubt- 
less all agree should be preserved.” 


The Tuckerman School. 


Because Mrs. Spencer in her trip from 
Meadville was on a train where an accident 
delayed her arrival, the opening lecture in the 
series on “‘Some Ancient Evils and How to 
Destroy Them” was given by Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead. ‘The particular subject of the 
morning was “Militarism and Economic 
Exploitation.” Mrs. Mead gave a most 
stimulating address on the subject, although 
she substituted for the announced speaker 
at a moment’s notice. 

The causes of the present condition in 
Europe were first explained. Fear because 
of their armaments, lack of time because 
there was no treaty demanding deliberation 
by an international commission and a year’s 
interim before war should be entered upon, 
and entangling alliances, were three prominent 
causes discussed. ‘‘It is a consolation,’’ said 
the speaker, ‘‘that no nation wanted war.” 
No enthusiasm was shown for it in any of 
the countries which Mrs. Mead visited 
during her recent stay in Europe. 

The economic illusion that increase of 
wealth per capita must follow increase of 
territory is largely responsible for war. 
Trade does not necessarily follow the flag. 
Illustrations were given of various countries 
that have added to their area to be policed 
and built up, but that have not added cor- 
respondingly to their wealth or power. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Spencer explained 
the title of the series of lectures and said that 
the choice and arrangement had been made 
long before the subject of militarism held 
so important a place in our thought. ‘‘ Mili- 
tarism,”’ said Mrs. Spencer, “‘is not a recent 
growth, but the oldest form of organization, 
and it has grown into the very structure of 
economic conditions. This growth is a 
larger contributing cause of disorder than the 
influence of vested capital or making of 
armaments. The fundamental attack on 
militarism and economic exploitation is the 
same, and we can’t fight either unless we be- 
come democratic. Read Channing on ‘War 
and Peace’ and on ‘Industrial Conditions.’ 
His writing is not that of an outgrown type. 
This is the testing-time of all churches of 
democratic order, and they should prove their 
leadership. Moral opportunities are made for 
us, and if ever one was made it is to-day.” 
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On Thursday, 19th, at eleven and two 
o’clock, Mrs. Spencer spoke on ‘‘ Vice, Crime, 
and Abnormality.” 


A correspondent of the London Christian 
Life tells, on excellent authority, of a curious 
coincidence that took place recently. Some 
two years ago a market-gardener in the out- 
skirts of London went to Belgium to work 
in a garden there, that he might learn the art 
of intensive open-air culture under glass. Not 
long ago he happened to be in Charing Cross 
Station when a trainful of Belgian refugees 
were passing out into the station-yard. He 
was startled to recognize among them his 
old employer in Belgium. The latter, landed 
penniless and apparently friendless in a for- 
eign land, was amazed to hear himself hailed 
by name in a kindly voice. He is now in- 
stalled as foreman over the garden of his 
former employee. 


CROCKERY 
CHINA and GLASS 


Than ks givi ng 


Turkey Platters—large and extraor- 
dinarily large platters on which to 
serve the national bird or joint of 
beef; also plates to match. 


Dinnerware Patterns in complete 
dinner sets or parts of sets. 


Kitchen Crockery—yellow mixing 
bowls—yellow nappies—pudding pots 
—hblue edge pie plates—blanc mange 
moulds—blue banded ice chest pitch- 
ers, also blue banded bowls—covered 
jars for the ice chest—popover cups. 


Table Glassware—We carry as stock 
patterns, enabling the housekeeper 
to match the family table glass as 
needed. 

One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold on equal wares if we 
know it. 


Jones, MeDutfee & Stratton Co, 


Crockery, China & Glass Merchants 
33 FRANKLIN STREET 
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Pleasantries. 


“His views on social questions,’’ declared 
Mrs. Twickembury, ‘“‘are altogether too ul- 
tramarine for me.”’ 


The Daughter of an Editor: “Why did 
you reject him?”’ ‘He was not accompanied 
by stamps.”—Life’s Calendar. 


She: “How do you suppose the apes crack 
the hard shells of the nuts they pick?” He: 
“With a monkey-wrench, of course.” 


The making of anagrams on the words 
“Kaiser Wilhelm” is said to be popular in 
England, and a contemporary suggests “See 
war kill him.” 


Retailer (of odd lengths of table oil-cloth): 
“Only one-and-six, ladies and gentlemen. 
Why the King of Hingland ain’t got a better 
bit of oil-cloth on ’is dinin’-room table.— 
London Opinion. 

“This bell,” said a well-meaning sexton, 
when showing the belfry of an interesting 
village church to a party of visitors, “‘is 
only rung in case of a visit from the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, a fire, a flood, or any 
other such calamities.” 


“The Senator who has just sat down,” 
whispered the guide in the visitors’ gallery, 
“began his public career as a page.” “In- 
deed!” said the visitor. “I judge from his 
speech that he has developed into a vol- 
ume.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Father Cummings, once superintendent of 
the Little Wanderers’ Home, attended a 
watch-night service, and closed his testimony 
by saying, ““It may be but a month longer 
that I shall be here, perhaps a week, or even 
before the close of another day I shall be 
gone.’’ He had hardly seated himself when 
a young man in the back of the vestry started 
the old song ‘‘Oh, why do you wait, dear 
brother; oh, why do you tarry so long?”’ 


The new flagman could not leave until the 
limited express, due at two minutes of seven, 
had safely passed. One night it was late. 
About twelve minutes past the gateman 
heard it in the distance, and seized his red 
lantern.» The engineer was making up lost 
time, but brought his train to a standstill at 
the wave of the red light. He jumped off 
and ran ahead to find out why he was sig- 
nalled. ‘‘ What made you signal?’ he de- 
manded angrily, seeing no danger. ‘‘ What 
kept ye?”’ calmly questioned the gateman.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


On the way to the station, Father O’Leary 
ran into his bishop. ‘“‘ Well, what’s the hurry, 
O’Leary?” said he. “Sure, its the Dublin 
express I’m after, your lordship.’ The 
bishop pulled out his gold watch. ‘‘ Well, 
there are seven minutes yet. Let us walk 
together and both catch it.” They arrived 
at the station in time to see the train steam- 
ing out. ‘‘Do you know, I had the greatest 
faith in that watch, O’Leary,” said the 
bishop. “Ah, my lord, what is faith with- 
out good works?”’ replied the angry O’Leary. 
Saturday Journal. 


In Colonel Roosevelt’s autobiography is 
an incident that enlivened a tedious dead- 
lock in the New York Legislature. It 
occurred before the legislature was organized. 
A member named Brogan suddenly rose, 
Brogan: ‘“‘Misther Cler-rk!’’ The Clerk: 
“The gentleman from New York.’ Brogan: 
“T rise to a point of order under the rules!” 


The Clerk: “There are no rules.”” Brogan: 
“Thin I object to thim.” The Clerk: 
“There are no rules to object to.” Brogan: 


“Oh! (nonplused, but immediately  re- 
covering himself). Thin I move that they 
be amended until there ar-r-re.”’ 


The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarte:> in the building om 2. cision 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, tl.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, ats ‘ 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. 


Promotes the local organization of the women of the | 


ogo churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of t 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 
2 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. : 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secrelary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ; 3 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn 
H. Burdett. New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


N 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed i 
C. H. Sreraenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 
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120 BOYLSTONST. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
Underground 
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BESTS HENSON] Garbage Receiver 


ie 0 Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Clean and fs 
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“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


| Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


AntiqueV iews of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


- 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. 


West Newton, Mass. 


For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LIFE 


Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
health conditions. Careful supervision. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


